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DEDI'CA TOR Y PREb'A CE. XV 
I will supply only one omission in what precedes, and then make an 
end. Charles Portalds was the second son of William Golightly, esq. and 
Frances Dodd,--whose mother, Adelgunda, was the granddaughter of 
M. Charles de Portalds,--a distinguished member of an ancient and 
honourable Huguenot family. He was educated at Eton and at Oriel: 
was born May 23rd , I8O7, and departed on Christmas Day I885. He 
sleeps--where I shall soon myself be sleeping--in Holywell cemetery; 
and is assuredly "in 23eace." 
It only remains to be stated that the Memoirs which now at last I have 
the satisfaction of placing in your hands,--besides occasioning me a pro- 
digious amount of labour,--have exacted of me an expenditure of time for 
which I was wholly unprepared when I undertook them. I shall regret 
neither the one nor the other if the object I have had in view throughout 
may but be attained. That object has been not so much to preserve the 
names of certain 'Good 2Wen' from oblivion, as to provoke those who shall 
come after us to the imitation of whatever there was of noble, or of lovely, 
or of good report in their beautiful 'Lives.' 
Forgive this long Dedicatory Preface,--which however I could not make 
shorter. I take leave of you in thought in Holywell. We part at our dear 
Golightly's door. 
You know, my dearest Livingstone that I am ever, your very affectionate 
friend, 
JOHN W. BURGON. 
DEANERY, CHICHESTER 
Holy Week, A.). 1888. 



out-of-doors. (It was during the dog-days.) The clock struck 3 as they 
entered the old-fashioned demesne (part of the garden of old 'Magdalen 
Hall,') and the venerable nan prolonged a most animated discourse con- 
cerning the '88, until the clock struck 5,--when a servant came to an- 
nounce dinner. There was he, dramatizing every incident; giving the 
actual words of the several speakers ; relating the fortunes of the house of 
Magdalen at the period; "and, at times, looking uncomfortably over his 
shoulder, as if not without a lurking suspicion that the very gooseberry- 
bushes had ears." . . . My informant greatly regretted that he had kept 
no notes of his many conversations with the old President. 
Side by side, however, with all this quick inteliigence, he would ever 
and anon betray the fact that he belonged to a quite bygone generation. 
He retained many obsolete expressions. For instance, he was known to 
exclaim to his servant, w' Bring it back, sirrah ! ' . . . ' There comes my 
lord of Ocford,' he would say of the Bishop .... But in fact, it was im- 
possible even for those who revered him most not to be merry over the 
little details which occasionally transpired. Thus (June 4th, 1844) he sent 
the following official note to H. P. Guillemard (Senior Proctor):--' 
V;oodhouse, a gentleman commoner of this college, has my permission to 
hire a one-horse chaise, if it meets with the a2323robation of the Senior 
Proctor: And in the following October, R. W. Church, the present Dean 
of St. Paul's (Junior Proctor), received a similar message :--' Mr. Wm. 
Woodhouse, a gentleman commoner of this college, has my permission, if 
he obtains the Proctor's consent, to make use of a vehicle drawn by one 
horse.' .... Little did the venerable writer dream of the metamorphosis 
which, on the other side of the Cherwell awaited the 'vehicle' which had 
been ' drawn by one horse' as far as Magdalen bridge ! . . . Add certain 
peculiarities of costume and manner, and it will be readily understood 
that there were many good stories current concerning the dear old Presi- 
dent,--some of which were true. 
I should despair of exhibiting a scene which I once heard (or rather 
once saw) John Rigaud describe of an examination at which he assisted 
in the President's library,--the last which the President ever conducted 
in person. The book was Homer, of which the youth to be examined 
was profoundly ignorant. What with the President's deafness and the 
man's mistakes, Rigaud thought he must have expired. The President 
had two copies of Homer, one at each side of his chair ; and with immense 
urbanity handed a copy to the youth as he entered. When the man read 
the Greek, the President thought he was construing into English, and 
vice versd. "What was that you said, sir ?" he would inquire earnestly. 
The man confessed what he had said. One of the examiners was down 
upon him in an instant. The President stood up for the victim, on the 
charitable hypothesis that, "perhaps he had been taught so." The man 
speedily put it out of all doubt that his method was entirely his own. 
Thereupon the President construed the passage for him. Rigaud was 
fain to conceal himself behind the newspaper, and sat in perfect terror 
lest he should be appealed to, and be compelled to exhibit a face con- 
vulsed with merriment. 
Dr. Routh was very fond of his dogs. It was his way, when a super- 



fluous bit of bread-and-butter was in his hand at tea-time, to sink back in 
his chair and at the same instant to drop the morsel to the expectant and 
eager quadrupeds, which have been known so far to take advantage of his 
good nature as fairly to invade his person, in order to get rather more 
than he had contemplated bestowing. Very mournful was the expression 
his features assumed if ever Mrs. Routh, in the exercise of a sane discre- 
tion, took upon herself to expel the dogs from the apartment .... The 
Vice-President once informed him, in the name of the fellows, that they 
had resolved to enforce the college order, by which it was forbidden to 
keep dogs in college. "Then, sir," he rejoined, "I suose I must call 
mine--cats!" It was a characteristic reply, as well from its drollery 
as from the indication it afforded of his resolution to stand up for his 
favourites. His dogs must perforce be permitted to reign undisturbed. 
At the same time, his respect for authority and concern for the discipline 
of the college over which he presided would have made him reluctant to 
violate any rule of the society. 
John Rigaud helped him to prepare the single volume of Burner's work 
for the press. This brought him constantly into contact with the vener- 
able President, and rendered him so familiar with his manner, that he 
narrates his sayings to the life. It also introduced him to much of the 
President's mind on the subject of Burnet, for whom he entertained won- 
drous little respect. When the Bishop speaks of himself, re" Here comes 
P. P., clerk of this parish !" he would say, ejaculating to himself after- 
vards,--" Rogue!"... 'Why is it, uncle,' (once asked his nephew, John 
Routh,) 'that you are always working at Burner, whom you are always 
attacking?' To whom the President,--'A good question, sir! Because I 
know the man to be a liar; and I am determined to prove him so' . . . 
When Burner was at last finished, he sent a beautifully bound copy to the 
Chancellor, and pleased himself with the prospect of receiving an auto- 
graph acknowledganent from the great Duke, for whom he entertained an 
ardent admiration. Day after day elapsed, and still no letter; but the 
President suffered no one to know that he was greatly vexed and disap- 
pointed. At last he opened his grief to Dr. Bliss, with the simplicity of a 
child who has been denied a lawful gratification. The Duke's letter, after 
many days, was discovered lying on a little table by his side. It had been 
accidentally overlooked. 
One of the President's most characteristic stories related to a privilege 
case, of which I am only able to relate a portion. It exhibited the House 
of Commons (for which he entertained very little respect) in antagonism 
to the Courts of Law. The Speaker entered the Court, with purpose to 
overawe the Judge in the administration of justice. "I sit here to admin- 
ister the laws of England," was the solemn dictum of the great legal 
functionary. "And I will commit you, Mr. Speaker; yes, you, Mr. 
Speaker; if you had the whole House of Commons in your belly." . . . 
But no trick of style can convey the least idea of the animation with 
xvhich these words of defiance were repeated. The President, having 
brought the Speaker into the presence of the Judge, grew excited, and his 
,peech at once assumed the dramatic form. At "I sit here," &c., his 
whole frame underwent emotion : he raised his voice, and fixed his eyes 
D 



For an instant I had felt an inclination to laugh. But by this time 
a very different set of feelings came over me. Here was a theologian of 
ninety-one, who, after surveying the entire field of sacred science, had 
come back to the starting-point ; and had nothing better to advise me to 
read than--the Gospel ! I believe I was attempting to thank him, but he 
did not give me time. He recommended me, with much emphasis, to 
read a portion of the Gospel every day. "And after the Gospel according 
to St. John," he proceeded :--(Now for it, thought I. We are coming to 
the point at last.) "I would in the next place, sir--I think" (he paused 
for an instant and then resumed :)" Yes, sir, I think I would certainly 
go on to read the--Acts of the Holy Apostles : a book, sir, which I have 
not the least doubt was the work of--St. Luke." "lqo more have I, sir." 
(I really could not help it.) "No, sir. But what is quite evident, it must 
needs be a book of altogether Apostolic antiquity, indeed of the age it 
professes to be. For you may have observed that the sacred writer ends 
by saying that St. Paul dwelt at Rome ' two whole years in his own hired 
house.' Now, sir" (here he tapped my fingers in the way which was 
customary with him when he desired to enforce attention), "no one but 
a contemporary would have ended his narrative in that way. We should 
have had all about St. Paul's martyrdom" (he looked archly at me, and 
slightly waved his hand,--as much as to say, 'And we all know what 
kind of thing that would have been!')--" all about his martyrdom, sir, 
if the narrative had been subsequent in date to St. Paul's death." I said 
the remark was new to me, but I saw its force. He only wanted me to 
nod. He was already going on; and, not to presume on the reader's 
patience (for it cannot be a hundredth part as amusing to read the story 
as it was to witness the scene), after mentioning the seven Catholic 
epistles, he advised me to read those of St. Paul in the order of Pearson's 
"Annales Paulini." He spoke of the book of Revelation, and remarked 
that Rome is certainly there, whether Imperial or Papal. Then he 
referred to Eusebius: to Scaliger's shrewdness about his'Chroticon'; 
and remarked that there is no Arianism apparent in his ecclesiastical 
History. Next, he advised me to read the seven epistles of Ignatius, 
which he was convinced were genuine, notwithstanding what Cureton 
had written; also that of Clement (for the Clement mentioned by St. 
Paul vrote only one epistle. It had been doubted, he said, but the 
extracts in Clemens Alex. are no valid evidence against the authenticity 
of our copies). "Read these, sir, in the edition of my friend lIr. Jacob- 
son." I said I possessed the book. "Ah, you do, sir ? Well, sir, and 
after the epistles of Ignatius "--I was longing for an opportunity of 
showing him that I was not lane hoses; so I ventured to say signifi- 
cantly that "I thought I knew which book to read next!" He under- 
stood me: smiled pleasantly, and nodded. "You are very civil, sir. )') 
... It was time to go. Indeed the fire was so exceedingly hot that I 
could bear it no longer. My cap, which I had used for a screen, had 
been smoking for some time, and now curled and cracked. What 
annoyed me more, if possible, than the fire, was the President's canary, 
in a cage near his elbow. The wretched creature was quiet till we got 
upon Divinity ; but the moment his master mentioned the Gospels, away 
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P, igaltius, Fell, and Baluzius," (vhich fetched 26/.; and an unpublished 
-MS. (xii century) of Florus Magister, diaconus Lugdunensis, [A. D. 837 ], 
which sold for 63/. This portion of Routh's Library abounded in curiosi- 
ties,--patristic, theological, antiquarian, historical. Thus, it contained 
the original autograph of Bishop Beveridge on the XXXlX &rticles, from 
which the Oxford edition was published in I84O. 1 At one time the Presi- 
dent had been possessed of a collection of documentary annals of the 
Society of Friends, the first volume of the Records of the Oxfordshire 
Quarterly Meeting of the Quakers, from the establishment of their Society 
to the year 1746. This volume had long been missing, and till 1828 had 
been sought in vain. Having ascertained that it was in the possession of 
the President, two of their body waited on him. The account ' they have 
given of their interview with Dr. Routh ' (so runs the Quaker minute) ' has 
been very satisfactory. It appears that the gratification he has derived 
from the perusal of the volume (uhich from its instructive tendency he 
considers creditable to the Society) had induced a wish to retain it. 
Notwithstanding, he oblig-ingly offered to relinquish it, from the respect 
which he felt for the Society, and a willingness to render complete those 
records which ought to be in the possession of the meeting. As he wished 
to transfer it through the medium of some friends appointed by the body, 
,Villiam/klbright, Daniel P, utter, and John Huntley are directed to wait 
on him for that purpose.' In 'grateful acknowledgment of his kind and 
liberal conduct,' the Quakers presented him with ' a few volumes of our 
Friends' writings, both ancient and modern,' the names of which follow. 
Among Dr. Routh's M SS. were several connected with Genealogy,--a 
study which he was evidently very fond of. It should be added, (but in- 
deed it is very well known) that he was exceedingly liberal in communi- 
caring his books and M SS. to scholars. 
The President wanted (or thought he wanted) no assistance in finding 
his books ; and to the last would mount his library-steps in quest of the 
occupants of the loftier shelves. Very curious he looked, by the way, 
perched up at that unusual altitude, apparently as engrossed in what 
he had found as if he had been reclining in his chair. Instead of ringing 
for Moss, his servant, he would also on occasion help himself to a folio as 
readily as to a smaller tome. Once (it was in February 1847) a very big 
book, which he had pulled out unaided, proved 'too many' for him, and 
grazed his shin. The surgeon (Mr. Lewes Parker, who told me the story) 
advised him to go to bed at once. ' No, thank you, sir' (laughing) ; ' No, 
thank you! If you once get me into bed, I know you will never get me 
out again.' 'Then, sir, you must really rest your leg on a chair.' This 
was promised ; and a sofa, unknown before in his rooms, was introduced. 
Two days after, the doctor reappeared; outstripped Moss, and, coming 
quickly in, found his patient pushing about the library-steps. 'O sir,' 
scarcely able to command his gravity,) 'this will never do. You knov 
you promised '--' Yes, yes, I know, sir' (laughing ;) ' a little more, sir, and 
I should have been in the right position. You see, sir, you came in so 
quickly !'... The injury might have proved dangerous, and it did occa- 
sion the President serious inconvenience for a long time. 2k friend (I 
I See above p. 2, o'e 4- 



following is a copy,the result of his Easter meditations and re- 
flections" : 
"In our o d other Liturgies, on Easter Eve and Easter Dy, the oecuenees 
of each day are related on the same day. This has occasioned the omission of an 
additional proof of the truth of the Resurrection om the publicly recited relation 
of the event on Eter-Day. 
"It is relat (in the Gospel for Easter Day) that o Disciples of 
Peter and John, 'went into the Sepulchre and saw the linen clothes lie, d the 
napkin that was about His hd, not lying with the linen clothes, but wrapped 
together in a place by itself;d' [of the latter, it is said that he] 'saw d 
believed'that He was risen from the dead. 
"The ewish sto of the body being taken away, while the Roman a, 
kno by all to be placed at the Sepulchre, were asleep, is thus refuted ; for no 
persons would spend their time in a leisurely disposal of the investments, aer 
having taken them from the body, whilst they were in danger of perishing, if the 
soldiers should awake. But the time which it would take to divest is much in- 
creased by what is recorded in the vexes of the xix Chapter of S. John's Gospel, 
immediately preceding the verses of the xxth chapter that fo the Gospel of 
Easter Day; mad therefore not read to the conegations of our churches, on tha 
Festival : 
"' Nicodemus brought a mixture of mrh and aloes, about  hundred pond 
weight,and they wound e Body of Jsgs in linen clothes wiffi the spices, as 
e manner of the Jews is to bu.' 
"A long process would have been neeessa to efft e divtment of a body 
thus bound in swathes and with ointments. 
"It is to be regretted that, in consequence ofwha has been before mentionS, 
is additional proof is omitted." 
Who can read such remarks on S. John xix. 38-4, without a secret 
aspirationO tt so occupied I may pass the last Easter of my own 
earthly pilgrimage ? 
The President's latest literaw annoyance has been described above. 
Infinitely more serious was the sorrow of hrt which the Universities' 
Commission of I854 occasioned him. On the 3rd of Aug. he complained 
to Dr. Ogilvie, 
"I have no one, either nie or nephew, with me. I have no friend to write my 
thoughts to, on the all interesting state of affairs, but yourself. Can you account 
for tle deseion of the Bishops from the protection of the Church and Univer- 
sity " 
The Commission fell(as well it might)like a dark shadow over the 
dose of his long life ; the harbinger of worse things to come,viz, the 
Disestablishment of Religion in Oord, and the Dechristianizing of the 
University at the end of six-and-twenty years. I forbear to enlarge 
on this subject, or even to insert the protest of the President of Mag- 
dalen , on the occasion of forwarding to the Commissioners, as demanded, 
a copy of the Statutes of his College. The reader will scarcely require 
from me the suggestion that it was as if with Dr. Routh the old order of 
things departed from the University, and the ieligious Revolution began 
of which it is to be feared that we have not yet seen the bitter end. But, 
in all this, as I have said, and as the reader sees, the Psident's chief 
eahly consolation was derived from sympathetic intercourse with his 
friend, Dr. Ogilvie. What need to say that his one great resource was 
the same which has been the stay of GOD'S Saints in evew age ? 
n Having delivered my own sentiments on I pass it by here. The reader  ferred to 
 d subject vy plainly  another place, a pap  e Append (E). 



and his Paris library was very good. I have the catalogue, sir, in my 
room. " Mr. Heber," said Porson to him, with his usual caustic humour, 
"you have collected a great many books: pray when do you mean to 
begin to read them?" But the present Dean of Christ Church, sir, a 
great authority, told me that he never asked Mr. Heber about a book 
vithout finding him well acquainted with it.' Thus, even in respect of a 
trifling matter, the speaker's nature became apparent." The Provost of 
Oriel Ifrom whom I am quoting) remarks on what goes before, u 
"Though he enjoyed a joke, he was supremely anxious that whatever 
he said should be true. The very accuracy and retentiveness of his 
memory had probably been assisted by this constant anxiety for Truth. 
And in his later years, when it was not quite so ready and alert as for- 
merly, it was curious to observe the working of his mind, intent to gather 
up again any fading recollections, and not permitting you to assist him, 
but recalling his thoughts, and regaining any lost clue himself. 
" For some time past," proceeds Dr. Hawkins, "he had rather lain on 
his chair than sat upon it; and on this occasion, in order to support him- 
self, he grasped one arm of the chair with his right hand,--with his left, 
stretched over the other arm, touching or clasping mine. He said em- 
phatically that he was ' ready.' On my observing that a very long life 
had been assigned him with very little illness and many sources of happi- 
ness,-' Yes,' he said, he was deeply grateful. ' Sir, I believe everything 
is ordered for the best. Do not you believe that, sir ?'" 
Later in the day, (Tuesday, 9th Dec.), Dr. Cotton (Provost of Vor- 
cester) visited him: 'You are come, sir,' said the President, 'to one 
that is going,' He conversed cheerfully with Dr. Acland next morning 
(Wednesday): regretted that the new Museum was to be placed in the 
Parks ; and remarked,--' We are said to have the air in the Parks from 
the Highlands of Scotland. I do not know whether this is correct, sir ; I 
think the hills in Westmoreland must intervene : but I have not inquired 
into the fact.' To Dr. Jackson, his physician, (who for ten days had 
been unavoidably away from Oxford, and in whose absence Dr. Acland 
had attended the President,)--'I will do what you desire, sir; take 
anything you please; but I know that it is useless. I shall go to- 
morrow.' He went to his bed reluctantly on that same night,mWednes- 
day, December 2oth : went, for the last time. He was in a state of great 
prostration. 
He used to sleep in the ' Founder's Chamber,'---(' King Charles's room,' 
as he himself called it,)mthe ancient apartment over the College gateway, 
in which no less than seven royal personages have been entertained ; an 
old banqueting-room therefore. Dr. Jackson, paying an early visit on the 
morrow, which was Thursday, was informed by his patient, that "it was 
the first time that a bhysician had ever seen him in bed. He had been 
seen by a surgeon," (instancing Tuckwell,) "on more than one occasion." 
Jackson visited him a second, and a third time. On Friday (22nd De- 
cember) he was clearly sinking; but at 2.3o p.m. spoke a little, and was 
quite sensible, lie expressed a wish to see Dr. Ogilvie,--who, as he 
knew, had his unsigned will in his keeping,--' to-morrow ' ; a to-morrow 
he was destined never to know. It was plain to Dr. Jackson that the 
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so.) The abuses in Church and State of his early days, he thoroughly 
abhorred. He was by no means the blind [audalor lemoris aclL On 
the contrary. He took a hopeful view of the issue of all the movements 
of mind around him. He was so heartily Anglican, because he knew--to 
an extent not attainable by most men--that the English Reformation was 
achieved on the primitive lines, and was the nearest return to primitive 
Catholicity possible. It was the supreme desire of his soul to be remem- 
bered as one who "died, as he had lived, attached to the Catholic Faith 
taught in the Church of England, and averse from all Papal and Sectarian 
innovation." His calm delight in the Gospel : his adoring admiration of 
its perfections : the childlike spirit in which he sustained his soul by feed- 
ing upon its very letter to the last hour of his life :--these are a legacy 
for all time. And 
"There are no colours in the fairest sky 
So fair as these !" 
One cannot, as it seems, too greatly admire the indomitable energy of 
character,--the consciousness of high and holy purpose,--which, at a 
period when Churchmanship was at its lowest ebb, (the last quarter of 
the ISth century, I mean,)--could deliberately gird itself up for such an 
undertaking as that which the President commenced in I788, 7 as well as 
faithfully prosecuted throughout all the ensuing years of his life. Among 
his contemporaries he was unapproached for Patristic learning. Dr. 
Christopher Wordsworth, the great Bishop of Lincoln [I869-85], might 
reasonably experience gratification when, after reading his work on 
Hippolytus, the President, in his 98th year, sent him word 8 that he 
found it "the production of a writer better acquainted with primitive 
Antiquity than any man I supposed to exist among us." 
Then further,--The generous sympathy with which in his extreme old 
age he reached out hopefully to a new institution like the young Church 
University of Durham :--his affability to strangers, and the unwearied 
kindness he was prepared to lavish on such as loved sacred Science, but 
knew next to nothing about it :--above all, the affectionate cordiality 
which subsisted between himself and the Fellows of his College ;--these 
are features of character which will endear his memory to not a few who 
shall come after him. And yet this was not nearly all. To the very last he 
was a faithful and true man,--with nothing of the timidity of age, though 
the experience of a long life had taught him caution. He was one of 
those who signed the petition to the King against the appointment of 
Dr. Hampden to the Regius Professorship of Divinity (Feb. I I, I836). 
A fortnight later (29 Feb.), a Requisition having been addressed to the 
Hebdomadal Board that Hampden's Works should be brought before the 
Convocation of the University, the Heads divided,--2o against, and 4 for 
it. The minority consisted of t?oulh, Gaisford, Gilbert, and Jenkyns. 
He was a fearless Confessor. Had his lot fallen in times of cruel perse- 
cution, he would have been prepared to die a Martyr's death. 
No worthy pictorial representation of President Routh exists,a cir- 
cumstance which is much to be regretted : for kis was a face and a form 
' See back, pp. o, ,. s July 3 o, 853. 
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which really did deserve commemoration by the hand of a consummate 
artist. His eyes beamed with intelligence : his features bore the impress 
of character. A general impression of his appearance is all that can now 
be derived from a survey of the efforts of Thompson, Pickersgill, Hart- 
mann. The attempt to pourtray him should have been made fifty, forty, 
at least thirty years sooner ; and then by a first-rate hand. Concerning 
his portraits, see above, p. 56. 
There appeared in the University on the occasion of the venerable 
President's departure ' A CENTURY" OF VERSES,'--which, it is hoped, 
may without impropriety be reproduced here. They are the work of one 
who knew him only slightly, but who revered him greatly, and to whom 
he had been exceedingly kind :mone on whom the stroke of domestic 
affliction had recently fallen heavily; and who, on returning to Oxford 
after the Christmas Vacation, sadly bent his steps in the direction of the 
President's lodgings. To go back to his oxvn College, and write such a 
Century of Verses' as the following, was a kind of instinct of nature :-- 
"Grief upon grief! it seems as if each day 
Came laden with a freight of heavy news 
From East or West. My letters, fringed with black. 
Bring me but sighs: and when the heart is full 
One drop will make the bitter cup o'erflow. 
Grave, reverend sir! I scarcely knew how dear 
I held thy mem'ry, till I stood before 
Thy darkened gate, and learnt thy message kind,-- 
 When next he calls, he must be made come in.' 
Alas, 'twas now a message from the gravel 
There was no voice nor motion: calm the scene 
Around me, as the mem'ry of the blest. 
For still, the quiet precinct of thy home 
Seemed like some little favoured nook apart, 
Where no rough wind might enter, no harsh sound 
Make itself heard, nor chance nor change intrude. 
Waynflete's time-honoured gateway, decked about 
With kneeling Saints, and shielded from rude hands 
By the low fence which girds thy modest lawn, 
O'erhung me like a blessing; and a few 
Faint flowers were lingering near me; and no sound 
Broke the sweet silence, save a bird that trill'd 
Farewell to Summer from a wintry thorn. 
Would I had seen thy honoured face once morel 
So loath was I to weary thee; to tax 
Thy reverend courtesy; and add the weight 
Even of a feather to thy pile of years, 
That still I keep aloof from one whose words 
Were ever words of kindness; whose discourse 
Was pleasant to me as a skilful song 
Which haunts the heart and brain, and will not die. 
How could it fail be so ?. for who like thee 
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To talk of ancient times, and ancient men, 
And render back their image ? who like thee 
For sacred lore ? Thy speech recalled the days 
When Truth was deemed eternal: when men's eyes 
Were taught to hail the everlasting hills 
As beacons of their journey; and their hearts, 
Not tossed as now on wretched waves of doubt, 
Were anchored fast to that eternal shore 
Where thou didst make, and now hast found, thine home. 
And there already,--(for not mine the creed, 
O no, not mine the cold unlovely creed 
Which dreams of treasures lost when good men die,)-- 
Already, doubtless, on that starlit strand 
Hast thou been velcomed with glad words, as when 
Some voyaging barque, long time detained at sea, 
Looms in the offing, and a thousand hearts 
Flock to the beach, impatient for their joy. 
There, as I think, thou wilt behold the eyes 
And hear the voices of those ancient Saints 
Whose few yet precious pages, once the sport 
Of gusty winds, became thy pious care : 
The Sardian Melito,--Polycrates,-- 
Papias the Phrygian,--Pinytus of Crete,-- 
Julius,--and Hegesippus,--and the rest; 
Who lived before those Seven, to whom St. John 
Spake words of warning, gave their souls to GOD. 
Calm life, that labouring in forgotten fields 
Didst hive the sweets of each! cahn happy life 
Of learned leisure and long studious days, 
Spent in a curious Paradise of Books ; 
How weft thou spared to witness to the sons 
The manners and the wisdom of their sires l 
Resembling more some marvel of the past 
Than aught of modern fashion. Let me long 
Cherish thy precious mem'ry ! long retain 
The image of thy venerable form 
Stooping beneath its century of years, 
And wrapped in solemn academic robes, 
Cassock, and scarf, and buckles, bands and wig, 
And such a face as none beheld before 
Save in an ancient frame on College wails, 
And heard of as 'the portrait of a grave 
And learn'd Divine' who flourished years ago. 
Yet would thy sunken eye shine bright as day 
If haply some one touched thy favourite theme,-- 
The martyred Monarch's fortunes and his times : 
Yet brighter, if the mem'ries of thy youth 
Were quickened into sudden life: but most 
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Twas joy to hear thy solemn voice descant 
Of Fathers, Councils, and the page Divine: 
For then thy words were precious and well weighel, 
Oracular with wisdom. Or if men 
And manners were thy theme,--scholars and wits, 
The heroes of past years,--how rich thy vein! 
Thy speech how courteous, classical, and kind l 
Each story new because so wondrous old: 
.And each particular exactly given, 
The name, the place, the author, yea the page-- 
1qought was forgotten. But I tire you, sir,' 
(So would he say :) ' I fear I tire you, sir ? 
An old man, sir ! '--while one's heart danced for joy. 
He sleeps before the altar, where the shade 
He loved will guard his slumbers night and day ; 
And tuneful voices o'er him, like a dirge, 
Will float for everlasting. Fitting close 
For such a life! His twelve long sunny hours 
Bright to the edge of darkness: then, the calm 
Repose of twilight, and a crown of stars." 
BEATI MORTVI, QVI MORIVNTVR IN DOMINO. 
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though effectually subdued, left him liable to frequent inflammation of the 
lungs. Always patient under suffering, it is remembered that he was per- 
fectly satisfied while able to read and amuse himself. When too ill for 
this, he would urge his maid (if his mother was not with him) to read to 
him: and so excellent was his memory that he retained all he heard. 
During a prolonged confinement to the house, some one suggested to the 
child collecting impressions of seals. The armorial bearings on several 
of these set him on the study of Heraldry,wwhich his parents encouraged 
by procuring for him the best books they could on the subject. Blazoning 
coats-of-arms was a delight to him,--till a neighbouring gentleman, weary 
of the study of Chemistry, sent him all his retorts, crucibles, &c. Hugh 
at once transferred his homage to the new science,--which he cultivated 
with assiduity and success. "We indulged him in these pursuits" (writes 
his Mother) " as he was never able to join in the active sports of other 
boys." It may be added that he acquired early in life great proficiency 
in the use of his pencil. A water-colour drawing of the interior of Buxted 
church survives to attest his youthful skill. "Yes, Hat was our family 
pew ! "--remarked the late Bp. of Lincoln with a sad smile, when I once 
showed him the representation of his Father's church. Poetry was 
already one of his delights; a taste which grew with his growth and 
never forsook him. 
Besides such instances of mental activity and extraordinary precocity 
of intellect, the fond Mother treasured up many an interesting trait indica- 
tive of her son's singular loveliness of character : as, his considerateness 
for the feelings of others,--his anxiety to relieve suffering and to mitigate 
distress,--his entire dutifulness to his parents. No young man's heart 
ever pointed more faithfully to "home," as the scene of his greatest 
enjoyment,--the haven of his fondest hopes. The "Commandment with 
promise" was written indelibly on his inmost nature. To the very end of 
his life it was his supreme delight to repair back to his Father and his 
Mother. 
But, as hinted already, his health became early a source of anxiety to 
his parents. Especially from the age of I I to I4 his state was such, (he 
had in fact outgrown his strength,) that the best medical advice became 
a necessity. In a happy hour Mrs. Rose resorted to the admirable Dr. 
John Sims, who became to Hugh James Rose much more than a physi- 
cian. His house s was looked upon by the youthful student as a second 
home ; while, between the children of Dr. Sims and himself, there sprung 
up a warm friendship, rebut in fact it was love, "love stronger than 
death." Rose revered and loved Dr. Sims with something of filial piety, 
and was Cherished by that accomplished physician with almost parental 
tenderness. 
Better deserving of commemoration perhaps than any other incident of 
this period of his life, is the friendship Hugh Rose enjoyed with the family 
of John, first Earl of Sheffield, a nobleman of excellent character and first- 
rate abilities. Owing to the proximity of Uckfield to Sheffield Place, (but 
indeed it was for a better reason,) from very early days H ugh had attracted 
the Earl's notice and became a favourite with him. At the age of fourteen 
3 At that time, 67 Upper Guildford Street. 



ceived by Mr. Rose, and further illustrations." It is needless to add 
another word on the subject of this controversy, which has long since lost 
all its interest. 9 Pusey's religious views underwent a serious change about 
the same time ; and shortly after, his two learned and interesting volumes 
were by himself withdrawn from circulation. The result of this con- 
troversy benefited the Church chiefly in that it helped to bring Rose 
prominently before the public (outside his own University) as a fearless 
champion of Catholic Truth. 
He had however already fully established his reputation as an able 
maintainer of Apostolic Order and vindicator of half forgotten Church 
Principles by his Four Sermons preached at Cambridge in April 
"On the Commission and consequent Duties of the Clergy." Written 
without any idea of publication, these Sermons were deemed so import- 
ant by those who heard them, that their Author was persuaded in 1828 
to give them to the public with a considerable apparatus of" Notes." A 
second edition xvas called for in 1831, when the volume was enlarged from 
18o to upwards of 300 pages. 1 
Addressed in the first instance to those who were about to become 
Ministers in the Church of CHRIST, these Sermons, remote than anything 
else which proceeded from the same faithful pen,--served to stir up men's 
minds and effectually to put the Clergy in remembrance of those ancient 
Truths which the Clergy least of all can afford to forget. Never at any 
time has the Church of GOD been without faithful men so to witness to a 
forgetful and a careless generation : and the first quarter of the present 
century (when the outlook, it must be confessed, was dismal indeed,) pre- 
sents no exception to the gracious rule. He would be rendering a good 
service to the Church who should collect, and ever so briefly annotate, the 
names of those who bore their testimony bravely in that time of general 
discouragement. We are speaking just now of Sermons preached in 
the year 1826. In 1827 Keble published " Tlw Cristian Year." His 
acknowledgment of Rose's volume published in 1828 will be read with 
interest : 
" Fairford, Gloucestershire, 29 Sept. 1828. 
" Dear Sir,--I am deeply ashamed to be so tardy, but, believe me, I am not the 
less sincere, in offering you my best acknowledgements for your kindness in send- 
ing me your Sermons on the Duties of the Clergy. I say nothing of your too 
partial mention of my little publication in one of your notes ;* but you perhaps 
will give me credit for an Author's feelings in th:nking the more. But I had rather 
tell you of the delight (I hope not unimproving) with which I have read your ani- 
mating appeals, and mean to read them over and over again ; and of the satisfaction 
it has afforded me to find my own notions and criticisms, on some favourite subjects, 
exactly coinciding with yours. Let me venture particularly to thank you for that 
part of the fourth sermon, in which you point out the effect of Christian Knowledge 
in elevating the minds as well as correcting the hearts of labouring people : (p. 
83-8., ) for the recommendation of Miller's ' ]3ampton Lectures' : and for the hint 
about village preaching in p. I69." 
It was in 1826, at the Cambridge Commencement,' that Mr. Rose 
preached a Sermon often reprinted afterwards, which made its author 
 See infra, pp. x28-3o, second edition, ' Hadleigh, Suffolk, September 
 The ' Advertisement to the first edition ' is 26, I83I." 
dated Horsham, llay x9, x828'--to the  Page x76 [=p. x6 ed. xSjx.] 
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Catholic Revival of our times, that man was Hugh James Rose. For my 
own part, I am inclined to think that it fares with such movements as it 
fares with rivers. Their true source, their actual fountain-head, is remote, 
is insignificant. A confluence of brooks produces in time a stream,--into 
which many tributaries discharge themselves. The channel deepens,-- 
widens,--receives somewhere a considerable accession of waters. And 
now, behold, it has become a mighty river! ... So was it with the great 
Catholic Revival of which we speak. But it remains true, for all that, 
that amid the forms which crowd around us and the voices which make 
themselves heard above the 'hurley burley,' when the history of a great 
work is to be deliberately committed to writing, one authoritative voice, 
one commanding figure, becomes conspicuous beyond the rest : and pos- 
terity will recognize the fact that it was HUGH JAMES ROSE who was the 
true moving cause of that stirring of the waters which made an indelible 
impress on the Church of England between fifty and sixty years ago, and 
which it is customary to date from the Autumn of I833. It was he who 
so early as the year 1822, s had pointed out to the ClergT "Ittternal 
Union" as "the best safeguard against the dangers of the Church." In 
x89.5, as we have seen, from the University Pulpit at Cambridge, he had 
directed attention to the state of German Protestantism,--a spectacle of 
warning to the Church of England. But it was by his soul-stirring dis- 
courses on the Commission of the Clergy, preached before the same 
University in x826, that he chiefly recalled men's attention to those great 
Church principles which had all but universally fallen into neglect, if not 
oblivion. His eagle eye was the first to discern the coming danger, and 
his commanding intellect was incessantly occupied with the problem of 
how it was to be effectually dealt with. By the earnest tone and by the 
sterling soundness of his writings he had won the respect and confidence, 
as well as the admiration of the Church. He was already the trusted ally 
of not a few of the faithful laity also. Now therefore, when the sky grew 
darkest and most threatening (x829-x83x) and the muttering thunder was 
filling men's souls with a terrible anticipation of the coming storm, all eyes 
were instinctively turned to him as the fittest to lead and to guide. The 
Bishops should have taken the initiative, and put themselves at the head 
of the movement : but not one of them stirred, and no one dared approach 
them. The diocesan organisation to which the genius of Samuel Wilber- 
force, Bishop of Oxford, some twenty years later, imparted such efficient 
flexibility, as yet existed only in theory. Let it in fairness be confessed 
that the traditional cumbrous exclusiveness of their exalted station, not to 
say the suspicions under which they laboured as a body, disqualified our 
then Bishops from the kind of action which at the close of the first quarter 
of the present century had become a necessity. Thus it happened that a 
standard-bearer had to be sought for elsewhere; and, as we have said, 
the man on whom Churchmen fixed their hopes was HUGH JAMES ROSE. 
The same year which witnessed the establishment of his Magazine had 
been already rendered memorable by the publication of William Palmer's 
s Mr. Rose'sjqrst published Sermon (t Cor. Co,nmittee of the S.P.C.K." It breathes the 
ill. 8, 9) bears date Sept. 3oth, i82t, and was self-same earnest spirit as his later and better 
' preached at the parish church of Brighthelm- known discourses. 
ston, in aid of the funds of the Lewes Deanery 



him already. John Miller was another of his most esteemed friends. 
Froude, Harrison, Perceval, Williams, and many others were drawn more 
or less into relation with him about this time. Palmer writes of that 
visit,-- 
"It was indeed the greatest pleasure that could well be imagined to have your 
company at Oxford, and we shall always remember it with delight. It is a matter 
of rejoicing indeed, when those whose objects and views are in perfect unison, and 
on whose exertions under Providence such precious interests may depend, are 
brought to know and value each other, and are thus enabled to band themselves 
into an united phalanx against their enemies. I know your visit to Oxford will 
have been very useful in this respect, and I shall only add that every one seemed 
to feel pleasure in seeing you, and expressed the greatest value and respect. This 
I know, and I could also mention some persons to whom your conversation and 
sentiments gave the most heartfelt satisfaction." n 
Individuals were found to remonstrate with Mr. Rose for seeking help 
at this time exclusively from Oxford :-- 
"I am a little perplexed" (he writes)" by Archdeacon Thorpe's account of 
Oxford,--at least if he looks at it vith a Churchman's eye. ] get no help whatever 
from Cambridge. What help could I get equal to Keble, Miller, Palmer, New- 
man, Froude, Hook, Ogilvie ? I love Cambridge to my heart : but Divinity is not 
her tower of strength just now." n 
Another frequent contributor to the ' ]Tritish [againe' at this time 
was the Author of the 'Christian Year.' " I am delighted," he wrote, 
(26 Feb. I833), "to think that persons so well qualified to judge as your- 
self and Mr. Watson account those hasty thoughts of mine to be not 
without a chance of doing some good in so noble a cause." From some 
corrections which the writer proposes, it is found that the paper referred 
to is one of a series on ' Church Reform' (pp. 360-78) signed " K." Five 
sonnets too are his (at pp. 273-4), and another on "Oxford from Bagley, 
at 8 o'clock in the morning," (at p. 422.) On the ensuing 24 April, 
enclosing a paper on ' Church It'eform' (which appears at pp. 726-34), 
Keble writes,--- 
"If you feel dissatisfied with what you have written, what ought/" to feel ! but 
I don't allow you to be a fair judge, especially now that I fear you are unwell. 
All I know is that others whom I meet with don't find fault with you, and that I 
am more and more convinced of the importance and usefulness of the Magazine. 
..... I don't wonder that you are more tired than your readers of this eternal 
Church Reform subject. But what can one do ? Whilst Grey and Co. go on, we 
must go on too, as we may. And I must say, without bandying compliments, that 
your way of putting these matters appears to me more readable, more lively with- 
out pertness, and more likely to do good, than anybody's else whom I have fallen 
in with. t'lease therefore not to leave off; except you find it too worrying for your 
health ..... Will you excuse my mentioning to you one word which vexes me 
in every number of yours ? ' Notices of the Olden Time.' I don't know why, but 
I suppose from some odd association, that phrase sounds to me affected. Don't 
alter it, please, unless you find that other ears are like mine in this respect." 
In his next letter (May 13th, I833), Keble writes," Would not 'Antiquarian 
zVotices' suit your purpose well enough ? It would, I think, include such remarks 
on language as you speak of, quite as correctly as the present title, to which I so 
hypercritically objected. I certainly shall be glad when it is changed. 
" Talking of Titles, I cannot at once reconcile myself to Newman's Lyra 
Apostolica.' I am sure it will not give the idea he intends. But perhaps he 
depends on being able to get people to associate his meaning with the phrase. If 
he can do so, well and good." 
- Leamington,July xSth, x83.  To Joshua Watson,Hadleigh, June x9th , x833. 



"From every part of :England, every town and city, there arose an united, strong, 
emphatic declaration of loyalty to the Church of England. The national feeling, 
long pent up, depressed, despondent, had at length obtained freedom to pour forth ; 
and the effect was amazing. The Church suddenly came to life .... To its 
astonishment, it found itself the object of warm popular affection and universal 
devotion. :Its enemies were silenced." 3 
This preliminary chapter in the history of the Oxford movement has 
been somewhat overlooked by those who have undertaken to describe its 
origin and progress. Quite plain is it that the heart of the Church of 
:England was still sound. Churchmanship (it deserves to be repeated) 
was evoked--not created--by these appeals. The fact is unmistakable, 
and is very much to be noted. All that was henceforth needed was sound 
guidance on genuine Anglican lines, and a strong continuous impulse 
from head-quarters. Beyond all things, (as I venture to think,) the 
stimulus of a ' final School of Theology' which was withheld from Oxford 
until I869, should then have been applied. But to return. 
Little can the friends who met in conference at Hadleigh have imagined 
on what a painful tenure their entertainer vas holding his life :-- 
"I have been up three nights," (he wrote to Joshua Watson on the I9th June). 
"I should not mention this, but on many occasions I am so jaded by want of rest 
that I really believe I write in a sad careless and dejected way. It is really only 
the body which guides the pen in such cases, and to this I hope you will impute 
it." 4 
As little can the friends have known that the deplorable state of his 
health had already constrained him to surrender in intention the pleasant 
Rectory-house in which they were among the last to enjoy his hospitality. 
His friend Lyall had been down to visit him, had witnessed his sufferings, 
and had persuaded him to consent to some plan of exchange. In July, 
Rose writes, 
"It is difficult to say how much I regret the loss of Hadleigh. :No place which 
I have ever seen as a clerical residence had the same character or the same attrac- 
tion from the memory of predecessors, as this : and there is no country place where 
one could be more useful both to the parish and the neighbourhood. But I have 
not had one day's health, and hardly one night's rest, since I came in the begin- 
ning of January. I am tongue-tied and hand-tied, doing nothing in my parish, and 
so exhausted by sitting up at night that I can hardly read or write in the day. 
There was therefore no possibility of refusing such kindness, or passing such an 
opportunity which seemed providential. If it should please GOD that I can be of 
service by being in health, I shall rejoice indeed. And if otherwise, I shall at 
least know that I have tried what I could try .... My wife," (he adds in a post- 
script) " who loves this place exceedingly, behaves like a heroine about it." * 
It is due to the excellent woman thus referred to, that I should tran- 
scribe the words with which Palmer dismisses his recollections of the 
Hadleigh Conference : 
"' Mrs. Rose, whom I knew, seemed to be admirably suited to be a help meet 
for him. Her excellent sense, firmness of character, and unfailing affection, were 
his great support during the sad years of suffering which he had to endure. What 
a flood of memories and thoughts too deep for expression must have been in that 
woman's mind 1" 

s Palmer in the C. /?., (May, 883), p. 
653 -4- 
4 From Hadleigh, x833. 

 H.J.R. to Joshua Watson, from I-Iad- 
leigh, 5 July, x833. 
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The essential feature of the plan which Archdeacon Lyall had designed 
for the relief of Mr. Rose's health involved exchange for a considerable 
London cure. This part of the scheme (which was the feature which 
chiefly recommended it to Rose's acceptance, and which his physician 
greatly applauded,)was doomed to disappointment. Thus driven away 
from Hadleigh,--without plans for the future, but with a profound convic- 
tion (the words are his own) that "all was for the best," and "more than 
contented to go where he might be at all useful," Rose resigned his 
valuable preferment in Suffolk, accepting in exchange the small cures of 
Fairstead in Essex, and S. Thomas's, Southwark. The latter he retained 
till his death. The reluctance with which he submitted to these repeated 
enforced migrations,wso fatal to that repose of mind vhich beyond all 
things he craved for himself as the condition of toiling successfully in his 
Master's service,wis more easily imagined than described. Of a truth, the 
phenomena of this mortal life of ours, ahvays a mystery, are sometimes felt 
to be beyond measure perplexing. Some satisfaction in the meantime it 
may well have been to him, at this juncture, to be addressed as follows by 
an attached and deservedly honoured neighbour,--(rector of Whatfield, 
the adjoining parish to Hadleigh,)--the Rev. F. Calvert Wheatfield  :-- 
"You have the satisfaction in leaving Hadleigh of knowing that you have 
deputed an old friend to represent you: that in providing that parish with an 
incumbent, you have thrown your mantle upon a worthy successor, who is of' the 
School of the Prophets;' and that you have earned there and in the neigh- 
bourhood as much esteem and more regrets than any reasonable man would wish 
for." 
Rose however was not kept long in doubt as to the further service for 
which his Master designed him. The University of Durham, a new foun- 
dation, was at that moment struggling into existence. Liberally endowed 
out of the ample resources of the see, its object was to secure for the 
Northern counties educational advantages corresponding to those for 
which the youth of England had hitherto been constrained to resort either 
to Oxford or to Cambridge. It was further vished that Durham Univer- 
sity might become a school for the special education of the Clergy. The 
scheme had been elaborated by the provident wisdom and munificence of 
William Van Mildert, the illustrious prelate who, happily for the new 
University, was at that time [1826-1836] set over the See of Durham. 
But all was as yet in an inchoate state. Two years later Van Mildert 
was still aiming at the annexation of prebendal stalls to Academical 
Offices, and hoping to obtain a royal Charter for his University,--which 
however was not obtained until the year after his death, viz. in 1837. 
His watchful eye and appreciative judgment had in the meantime marked 
out Hugh James Rose as the one man in England who was fittest by his 
sound theological learning and orthodoxy,rathe breadth of his views and 
the ardour of his disposition,--to set an impress on Durham as a School 
of Divinity, if he might but be persuaded to become the first to occupy 
the professorial Chair. Accordingly, the Bishop had already caused over- 
tures to be made to him through their common friend--Joshua Watson. 
To the latter, on the I9th June, Rose had replied as follows :-- 

The letter is dated Oct. x6 z833. 
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"With respect to Durham, I fed the full kindness of your letter, and I have 
every inclination to the post which a hope of usefulness could give, and which the 
connexion with such an Institution, such a Cathedral, such a Bishop, and with 
books, could cause to me who like all such things. But still, I know too what 
embarrassment to myself and others I might cause and how much and constantly 
my iufirmities must, in that case, be considered and brought forward. This would 
be wrong, degrading and bad. I now know what I have to endure. And one 
sacrifice will be all, and will save farther necessity of worrying people with tales of 
illness and representations of infirmity."  
There xvas, in the meantime, but one opinion on the part of those whose 
voice in such a matter was entitled to most deference, as to what, for the 
Church's sake, was most desirable. The Archbishop made no secret of 
his distress that there should be any difficulty in the way of his accepting 
the Divinity Professorship at Durham :-- 
" It would in my opinion" (he writes) " be of the greatest advantage to the 
infant institution to have the credit of your name in that of-flee ; not to mention 
the still more important advantage which the students would derive from such an 
instructor." 8 
Thus in short it came to pass that, at the end of several weeks, Mr. 
Rose, anxious though he was to be spared the responsibility, yielded to 
the earnest solicitations of the excellent Northern Prelate. He was in 
fact left vithout alternative. This appears from what he wrote to Joshua 
Watson on the 27th of September. The Bishop of London, having 
objected to the scheme, had addressed some inquiries on the subject to 
the Bishop of Durham :-- 
" He has received in return really an affecting letter, describing his own anxiety 
in such terms as could not be resisted, and setting a value on my going there far 
beyond what justice warranted." "At last therefore," proceeds Rose, " all my 
plans for the long space of three months seem settled. Hadleigh I left finally on 
Wednesday,--with what a sorrowful heart, I cannot tell you; though (true to the 
end) it dismissed me with a violent fit of asthma. Syren-like it looked pleasanter 
than ever while it stabbed me. It is a sad blow and break up altogether, on which 
I have no heart to dwell." 8 
No one with a human heart can read such words,awrung out of such 
an one as Hugh James Rose,--without experiencing a pang of the liveo 
liest sympathy. We have already heard his estimate of his delightful 
home. To its exquisite beauty, grandeur even, all who have visited the 
locality bear testimony. Behold him driven forth from it, after three 
years of painful occupancy, by an invisible Hand! . . . A further extract 
from the same letter will not be unacceptable : 
" Having by law four or five months my own, I have placed them at the Bp. of D.'s 
disposal; and contrary to my expectation, he has accepted this wretched proposal, 
and I am going. I am sorry to go, because I fear that I am unfit ; but seeing the 
sacrifices the Bishop makes, and his present wretched state from Mrs. Van 
Mildert's fresh attack, I would not fail for any consideration. The house at S. 
Thomas's must be painted and this will be done while we are gone. Whether I 
shall return after the first term, and go for six weeks in April, or stay on at once 
tdl March, I must leave to circumstances. At all events, I shall (D.V.) be in 
London part of the Spring. And this is a great comfort to me. For I cannot say 
how much in these critical times I want to talk to you, nor how anxiously I look 
forward to seeing you again. 
 H.J.R. to Joshua Watson,--dated Had- x7 x833.' 
lelgh, x 9 June, x833. H.J.R. to Joshua Watson,dated Fair- 
 The Abp. to H. J. R.,'Lat&eth, Seibt. stead, 7 Sept., xS. 
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"I ' read in' at S. Thomas's on Sunday ; and shall, I believe, be at Addington 
from the next Tuesday or Wednesday till Friday, wreturning here on Saturday, and 
starting for Duflmm very soon, for I must have a week's quie talk with Thorpe. 
I fear sadly that there is nahlan. He says that they await my arrival in order to 
settle most important matters as to the Theological Jegees. Of all this I know 
nothing,--nay, do not even know what he means, and only know that in a former 
letter, he said that everything was left undecided for me. Now, however fine it is 
to legislate, it is also very nervous. O that I could take you down with me! 
lIight not Durham be made a grand Theological School, where, even after the 
Universities, they who could afford it might go for a year or two ? Think of this, 
and tell me any thing which strikes you." 1 
The following extract from a letter addressed a few days later to New- 
man will be read with interest :-- 
"You have perhaps heard from others that I am in future to divide my time 
between a cure of about 25o people in Essex. and a very small one in London, 
where however I think some sphere of usefulness among the medical men seems 
to offer itself. However this may be. very small cures are the only fit ones for me 
just now. Whether it may ever please GOD to restore me to a capacity for more 
active exertion again remains to be seen, with patience. 
" Till my house at S. Thomas's is ready for me, I am going down to Durham, 
at the Bishop's earnest request, to do what I can towards laying a good foundation 
there. The prospect has its bright and its dark side also. There are many diffi- 
culties ; but I have views which, if they could be realized, would make Durham 
a stronghold for the Church. How ardently do I wish that my health had been 
such as to hae enabled me to take the appointment permanently! These things 
however are ordered for the best." a 
Under such circumstances then, and with such aspirations, Hugh James 
Rose repaired to Durham in order to keep the biichaelmas Term of 833. 
He reached the scene of his destined labours in the latter part of October. 
Some may care to be told that the house he occupied was that adjoining 
to the gateway of the Close (in Durham called " College") on the North 
side ; and that his study was the room on the right of the entrance-hall. 
The Lectures for the Students in Divinity were given in private, catecheo 
tically, day by day,--on the Exegesis of the New Testament. On Sunday 
evenings, Mr. Rose gave a general Lecture addressed to the whole Uni- 
versity. His drawing-room, where he received his pupils after lectures 
on Sunday evenings, was the right hand of the two rooms facing a visitor 
who entered the hall. a 
The Dean and Chapter having decided that each Professor in the 
University should deliver besides a public Lecture in the course of every 
Term, Rose took for the subject of his own inaugural Address, 'An 
Apology for the Study ofDivinily'; delivering it in Bp. Cosin's Library. 
This was afterwards published. Far more brilliant and effective however 
was his terminal Divinity Lecture for the ensuing Lent Term, which he 
delivered to the same auditory, and from the same place, April 15, I834. 
This second Lecture is entitled 'The Sludy of Church History recom- 
mended: It is indeed an admirable composition, and should be placed 
in the hands of every candidate for the blinistry. Newman writes con- 
cerning it, 
"I have just been reading the second Durham Lecture on the study of Church 
t H. J. R. to Joshua Watson,Fairstead, x833. 
7 Sept. s83:1.  From my friend, Professor A. S. Farrar, 
"- H. J. R. to J. H. lI.--[Fairstead] Oct. , Canon of Durham. 
H 
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"They overwork me here," (he wrote to Joshua Watson in the same 
month of February 1834), "for while my brother Professor has two Lec- 
tures a week I have seven days' lectures, and the Sunday evening lecture 
is a very distressing and weary one." The consequence was, that in 
February, Rose was looking forward to a southward journey with much 
eagerness. Every discouragement notwithstanding, out of his very modest 
salary, (it was but .'5oo a year, and no house had been attached to his 
Divinity Chair,)m" I have induced the Bishop" (he writes) "to fix an 
Assistant on me ; and have urged Thorpe to make it open to the Bishop 
and Chapter to call on me to find Assistants, if things prosper."... The 
prospect of being of use in educating a considerable body of the younger 
clergy, was what determined him to persevere, if it were possible, at 
Durham. A certain measure of improved health he looked upon as 
"creating an obligation in conscience." But the measure of health of 
which he spoke thus hopefully would, by any one else, have been called 
grievous bodily infirmity. On his way to London, he paid a short visit to 
a friend, and was forced to pass the xvhole night sitting upright in a chair, 
--wholly unable to endure a recumbent posture in bed. 
To the same friend (writing from London about the end of March) he 
pleaded as an excuse for not having written sooner, an attack of asthma 
which had disabled him ever since, and which nothing but a fortnight's 
residence in the smoke of London had availed to relieve. His whole life 
may be truly described as one persistent endeavour, "in much patience, 
in weariness and painfulness," to approve himself a faithful servant of his 
Divine Master. He wrote to Newman (from "College, Durham," March 
Ioth, I834),--" I leave this beautiful place with great regret ; uncertain as 
it is whether I shall ever return." The end of the matter was, that he 
finally announced his determination not to accept the professorship, and 
he visited Durham no more ; his brother, the Rev. Henry John Rose, then 
Fellow of St. John's, Cambridge, having attended there for him in the 
summer term of I834. And thus his connexion with the north ended. 
One of the most gratifying incidents in his life was his appointment, (in 
February, I834,) while yet at Durham, to be Domestic Chaplain to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Since October I829, he had stood in the same 
relation to the Bishop of London. Hence, Blomfield writes,q 
"You will render more service to the Church, as things are. in the character of 
his Grace's Chaplain, than you could do as mine : and therefore I freely relinquish 
you, with a view to the Church's good, and yours--not mine." s 

That this was no sudden choice, the reader is already aware. It was 
in fact the result of friendly relations which had subsisted for upwards of 
sixteen years. Dr. Howley's first letters to him are dated I818, while 
Bishop of London. Rose thus found himself brought into close intimacy 
with one of the wisest prelates who ever graced the throne of Augxstine. 
Because Dr. Howley was no author,--was neither famous as a preacher, 
nor impressive when he spoke in public,--he has left a name with which 
churchmen of the present generation are only slenderly, if at all ac- 
quainted. But those who knew him best, bear eager testimony to 
a singularly lofty as well as lovely and attractive character. Lord Aber- 
s C. J. B. to H. J. R., z7 Feb. z834. 

H 
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"In his next letter Mr. Rose says :-- 
"' I am delighted at your confessing your delinquencies, at the very moment when 
I was thinking of writing to confess mine. With me, I believe it is, if not old age, 
at least decline. I answer to the zvhi as I did formerly, but I do not volunteer 
exertions.' 
"It is too plain that he himself perceived his health to be departing from him 
now continually more and morel Still, as already said, this year 41835) was one 
of comparative external quiet." 
I have proceeded with my personal narrative up to this place, unwilling 
to distract the reader's attention : but we may no longer lose sight of the 
progress of that great Ecclesiastical movement which, as we have seen, 
Rose had been largely instrumental in originating, and which had reached 
a memorable epoch when we referred to it last. With this view, ve must 
go back a little,mgo back to Oxford and to the Long Vacation of 1833 .6 
It will be recollected that Mr. Newman and his friends were at that 
time eagerly prosecuting their noble design to arouse Churchmen to 
a sense of their danger,into remind them of certain neglected or forgotten 
fundamental truths,--to convince them of the Church's inherent privileges 
and glorious destiny. Of the twenty " Tracts for the Times" which ap- 
peared in quick succession between September 9th and the end of the 
year 1833, a few words have been already offered. Before penning the 
first of these, Mr. Newman (in a letter dated August I6th) had written to 
Mr. Rose as follows :-- 
"I have been writing some sketches of history from the Fathers, and send you 
four of them. Should you think they will suit your Magazine, you are welcome 
to them : and may call upon me for as many more as you please.--As to the sub- 
ject of' Canonical Obedience,' I fear it lies out of my line. It is either a point of 
nglish Ecclesiastical History (I suppose), or of Casuistry. Froude sends a number 
of his ' ecket.' And I have transcribed the 'Lyra Apostolica' for October." 
Thus began that interesting series of papers (they were at first called 
' Letters") which appeared in successive numbers of the 'trilish 2]laga- 
gine,' and which were eventually (viz. in 184o) collected into a little volume 
by their accomplished Author, and published under the title of " The 
Church of the Fathers." The first of this series appeared in October 
I833 .7 Rose thought very highly of them. In April 1835, he writes from 
Lambeth : 
"First, I rejoice more than I can easily say, at the renewal of the  Church oj  
the Fathers.' Secondly, I shall be in great despair if the'Lyra'is silent, as I 
think it the best part of the Magazine. Thirdly, I wish you would send me 
in very short space, what is to be said against your detestable (proposed)change 
of Statute."  
Again, in September of the same year : 
"It is a shame to ask you for more papers on the Fathers, but I am so 
satisfied of the great good they have done that I shall truly rejoice if you calx 
resume them." 9 
And in the ensuing December : 
"I am persuaded from all I hear that your ' Church of the Fathers' has done 
more good than almost any thing which has come forth of late--and heartily do I 
wish it could go on. Your '//otne Thoughts" will be put in type directly." x 
 See back, pp. 9-3. 9 Waldershare,Sept. 8, x835. 
 Brit. 2F/ag.,--vol. iv. p. 4x. x 8. Thomas's,Z)ec. xo, x835. 
8 H. J. lZ. to J. H. N.,--April x, x835. 
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a way which I thought you did not see. I feared lest cold dry views on the one 
hand, and espeeiaily a decayed Pietism on the other, might find their parallel 
among us, and bring in Rationalism here also. We ought to have been fighting 
side by side, instead of with each other: you, against the impugners of Church 
I)iseipline, Subscription, Authority; which, in those quiet days in Oxford, I did 
not even know of: you upholding Creeds ; and I, opposing ' human systems' (as 
distinct from Creeds, and indeed, as I have since seen more distinctly, opposed to 
their very 0o). However, I trust that we were even then friends in heart. 
grieved at the time when I heard of your ill-health, which the worry of this contro- 
versy must have aggravated.) And, since 'precious are the wounds of a friend,' 
our mutual blows may have done us each good ; and any hastiness I trust [has] 
been forgiven by Him, whom we both meant to serve,--as we long ago cordially 
forgave and forgot any pain which either may have caused the other. 
"I only wish there were any way in which we might co-operate : yet so, I trust, 
we have been doing; for, if right principles prevail, the shallow works you speak 
of (such as Rosenmiiller I suppose) must fall of themselves. ]3ut I wish they had 
been got rid of long ago : and so, I the more regret that we were ever opposed; 
and seemed to be so, more than we were. 
" With every good wish, ever yours, 
[March I838.] "E. ]3. P." 
The history of x838,--the concluding year of Hugh James Rose's 
earthly life,--presents an exaggerated repetition of what had been the 
history of x837. As already hinted, 4 it was one brave, but hopeless as 
well as incessant, battling with disease. \Ve have already heard of his 
lecturing to the students in Divinity in March, and urging them to the 
study of Chrysostom. His last course of lectures was read for him by 
Archdeacon Allen; to vhom, on the ,xth of June, he wrote,--"I am 
rather inclined, as no other regular Lecture day will occur, to take some 
etra day, as for example Monday the x 8th, for a concluding Lecture of 
my own. But I will not yet give notice of it." When the day came, he 
found himself utterly unequal to the effort. Deeply did he deplore his 
inability; for the occasion (the close of the Academic year) was a 
memorable one, and his mind was full of anxious forebodings concerning 
himself. He wrote a short valedictory Address (which. Allen read to 
the young men) on two sheets of paper :-- 
"Believe me,"--(these were among his latest words,)--" that although I have 
been unable from illness to hold much personal intercourse with many of you, I 
consider you as a very solemn charge committed to me. I earnestly pray to GOD 
to bless and lead you in the right way, and to send His blessing on such humble 
endeavours as I can make, whether in the Lecture Room or the Chapel, to lead 
you to a knowledge of His truth and Salvation. I am unable to go into any 
practical details now ; but be assured that if it pleases GOD to permit me to return 
with renewed strength, I desire nothing so much as that you should come and hold 
free and unreserved intercourse with me on these most important topics." 
As a further indication of his energy and mental activity throughout 
this period, in addition to lhal which his letters furnish, it may be 
recorded that it was in this, his last year (838), that he induced the 
learned Dr. Alexander McCaul to translate 'Kimchi on Zechariah: He 
would have got the whole of his Commentary on the Prophets executed, 
had he lived. I3ut by this time his disease was gaining rapidly upon 
him. Trial was again made of Niton in the Isle of Wight, and with 
about as much,--or as little,-- success as in 837. To the Rev. John 
lIiller he wrote in July, , 

See above p. x7-8. 
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of that periodical. "The 'British CriHc' under your hands is no 
ordinary matter, and of course will be read,"--Rose had pointed out, 
with something like severity, a few months before. 8 Hence then it was 
that his latest act before leaving England was to examine the latest 
number, and to commit to writing the foregoing remonstrance on what 
he had been distressed to discover there. 

One more ]etter--a very short one--U from the same to the same," 
is the last with which the reader shall be troubled. I would gladly have 
introduced (but I do not find) the communication to which it was a 
response. The purpose of Mr. Newman's missing letter was evidently 
to obtain his friend's sanction to the exquisite Dedication with which 
he proposed to adorn the forthcoming (ivth) volume of his own admirable 
Sermons. It claims introduction in this place for the second time :- 
"To the Rev. Hugh James Rose, B.D., Principal of King's College, 
London, and Domestic Chaplain to the Archbishop of Canterbury ; who, 
when hearts were failing, bade us stir up the gift that was in us, and 
betake ourselves to our true Mother, this volmne is inscribed by his 
obliged and faithful Friend." It is but right to add,--as well for is 
sake who penned these beautifill words, as for the sake of him to whose 
sad heart those words ministered comfort,--that this Dedication was not 
the language of ordinary complimentary address. /vlr. Newman had 
concluded the latest of his previous letters (it bears date 8th July 1838),-- 
"Believe me, my dear Rose, if you will let me say it, that you are ever 
in my prayers, morning and evening,--knowing your value and loving 
you." There was profound regard and real admiration,the sincerest 
affection too there was,--on either side; and, (it is a comfort to know it,) 
it prevailed to the very last. 
Neither,--(it will not be out of place that I should add,)--was the sub- 
ject of this Memoir one to whom the proposed Dedication appealed in an 
ordinary way. In the earlier part of this same year (I838), the Rev. John 
Miller had asked his permission to pay him a similar compliment by dedi- 
cating to him, (in a prefatory letter,) the third edition of his famous 
Bampton Lectures. Rose wrote concerning it as follows : 
"What Miller proposes gives me more pleasure than I can express. I could say 
with truth, and if you saw me for a day you would be sure that I do say it truly 
now at all events, that most of the things of this world have lost their value for me. 
Rank, reputation, riches, except so far as the last might give me what I want, rest. 
are all gone by; but I have still, in all its strength and freshness, the sense of 
pleasure at any public testimony that they whom I really esteem and value feel so 
ikr at least kindly towards me, that they are not unwilling to speak of me or to me 
in public as their friend. I feel this to be perhaps the best and most satisfactory 
testimonial which a man can leave behind him." .... " I shall not leave children 
to come after me who will care for my name; but if-I did, I should rather leave 
them such records than almost anything else."  
Hugh James Rose's last letter to John Henry Newman--(the occasion 
of which has already been fully explained)--follows :- 
"My dear Newman,I little thought, when I wrote yesterday, what pleasure 
was in store for me to-day. Be assured that your letter, in giving me such an 
assurance of your regard, sends me off on my winter's exile much more cheerful. I 

 H. J. R. to J. H. H.,--Clapham Common, 
July 7th, 838. 

e To J. W. (?),--March xst, x838. 
 To the same, Aug. 8th, x838. 
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of her beloved husband's departure, she wrote to her on the ensuing day 
as follows :- 
"On Friday, the 2xst December, he seemed so tranquil and so free from annoy- 
ance,mspoke so much and so delightfully,--that I really flattered myself all would 
yet be well. The medical man too said he was certainly better, and had every 
chance of a quiet night, and left him with satisfaction. In less than an hour he 
became very uneasy, and passed a very sad night. When morning came and I saw 
his countenance by daylight, I was certain that, humanly speaking, hope was at an 
end. He desired me to tell him what the Doctor thought of him, and if he was 
much worse .... He passed the day tranquilly and happily: told me what he 
wished to be done: begged I would not give way, as he could not bear tiat. 
During the day, from time to time, he listened to such portions of prayer and 
Scripture as were most fit for a person so circumstanced; and the last thing he 
seemed to take pleasure in was' the Litany for a soul departing'in Bp. Cosin, 
(except a few detached verses at the very last). _At half-past-four the Doctor came 
and wished him to take some broth. He assented with his usual gentleness, and I 
left him for a moment while the doctor gave it. A look from him recalled me. A 
slight obstruction in swallowing occasioned him inconvenience, and I offered to 
sustain his head. He looked at me as if to thank me,--tried to say something, 
but could not articulate. He then turned on me a look so full of peace, and holy 
hope, and tranquillity, that I felt sure that, in that awful moment, his GOD and 
SAVIOUR comforted him with an everlasting comfort. For the few moments that 
life remained, he seemed wholly free from pain, and passed away like an infant 
falling to sleep. But he never, while life remained, took his eyes off me ; and the 
remembrance of that holy and happy look will be my comfort, when the bitterness 
of death is past." 
Thus, a little before five o'clock in the afternoon of Saturday, the 22nd 
of December A.D. 1838 , when he had attained the age of 43 and-a-half 
years, ended the earthly career of HUGH JAMES ROSE. How forcibly is 
one reminded of what is read to us on All Saints' Day' out of the book 
of Wisdom,man apocryphal work truly, yet full of Gospel teaching, Gospel 
hope :m-The souls of the righteous are in the hands of GoD, and there 
shall no torment touch them. In the sight of the unwise they seemed to 
die, and their departure is taken for misery. But they are in peace !" 
On S. Stephen's Day, his remains were attended to their last resting- 
place by his truly bereaved widow. As no strangers had been about him 
in his last illness, so neither in death were any hands but her own and 
those of her faithful servant suffered to perform towards him the last 
ministrations of love. Together, (for "Love is strong as Death !"3) they 
laid his shrouded body where it will slumber on until the Archangel's 
trumpet shall wake it from its last long sleep. Together, they followed 
it to its last abode, and had the comfort of seeing it deposited in a locality 
which at that time must have been one of even affecting beauty. Mrs. 
Rose used to describe it as "a retired and lovely spot, within the last few 
years permitted by the present government of Tuscany to be purchased 
for a protestant cemetery, situated just without the limits of the city of 
Florence, on the road to FiesoM." She explained that "the large size of 
the cypress trees indicated it to have been a garden for a long time past, 
and contributed an appropriate feature to the scenery of a locality now 
consecrated to a higher and holier use." It may be sufficient that I 
should describe in a note the painful change which has since come over 
this sacred locality. 3 As soon as the last offices of love had been fully 
' Song of Solomon, viii. 6. pany with mynephew, the Rev. William Francis 
 WhenIvisitedFlorenceinSept.t87x,incom. Rose, vicar of Worle in Somerset (the Rev. 



samples are not by any means so rare as certain of the new school vould 
have us believe. I have spoken of him as the very model of a dutiful 
Son, a devoted Brother. It cannot be improper to add that he was also 
the tenderest of Husbands, the most loving and indulgent of Fathers, the 
faithfullest of Friends. His singular sweetness and evenness of temper: 
his unfailing playfulness of disposition and cheerfulness of spirit,--a 
feature of his character which did not forsake him to the last: but above 
all his deep unaffected piety, made his home ever bright and happy. 
All who came within its influence acknowledged its charm; and not a 
few have been known to speak of it as their ideal of an abode of pleasant- 
ness and peace. 
In person, Henry John Rose considerably resembled his brother Hugh 
James. There vas in both the same exalted stature,--the same intellec- 
tual forehead,--the same dignified presence. A spirited crayon drawing, 
(executed, I think, in 1839,) by the accomplished hand of E. U. Eddis, 
R.A., is the only portraiture of him which is known to exist : for a repre- 
sentation of him (at D urham) as his brother's sladow, scarcely merits notice. 
The end came suddenly, after a few days of very acute suffering, on 
Friday the 3Ist of January, A. D. I873,--when the Archdeacon had just 
completed his 73rd year. A more interesting group of meritorious 
Clergy and faithful Laity, than the incumbents and gentry of the neigh- 
bouring parishes who followed him on foot, in long procession, to the 
grave,--I have never met with in any country district. Few of them 
indeed are anywhere alive at this time: but at first the void which the 
Archdeacon's death occasioned was acknowledged as well as very pain- 
fully felt by them all ..... He was survived by his wife and five 
children,mtwo sons, both in Holy Orders, and three daughters; the 
eldest of whom was married in I87o. He sleeps in the south-eastern 
angle of Houghton Conquest churchyard. His eldest son (named after 
his illustrious uncle 'Hugh James' [b. I84o, d. I878]), M.A. of Oriel 
College, rests by his side, and is survived by two little children of delight- 
ful promise,wTheresa and Charles Henry. The Archdeacon's younger 
son, Rev. William Francis Rose, M.A. of Worcester College,--(Hugh 
James Rose's only surviving nephew),--was appointed by Lord Chan- 
cellor Cairns to the vicarage of Worle, Somerset, in I874. I shall only 
say of him, that he is treading closely in the footsteps of his Father. 

Obvious it is,mand to no one more obvious than to the present writer,-- 
that the task of writing the 'Life ofHuEkJames Rose' should, for every 
reason, have devolved on his younger brother Henry. There had sub- 
sisted between them throughout life the most loving confidence. Henry 
knew Hugh's mind on every subject ; and could have produced a hundred 
sayings as well as details of inte_est, without effort. During my 
frequent sojourns at Houghton, I did not fail,--sometimes with earnest- 
ness,--to urge the Rector to undertake this task, even as a duty. Finding 
however that I could not prevail, I at last abstained from reviving a 
subject which I saw was inexpressibly painful to him. He could never 
converse about his brother for long without exhibiting emotion. Hugh 
James Rose's early death, which was to the Church the ruin of a great 
expectation, the disappointment of a grand promise,--was to his Parents, 
to his Vidow, and to his Brother, also a sorrowful legacy of tears. 
May I be permitted to add, that it has been a real solace and support 
to me during the compilation of that earlier Memoir, to know that I was 
achieving, however imperfectly, a work which hundreds besides his 
XVidow and his Brother, (though no one nearly so ardently as they,) 
supremely desired to see at last undertaken by some friendly hand ? 



thing had cost you ? And this problem again re-asserted itself later on in 
life, and led him to risk all that his profuse alms-giving had left him of 
his private fortune, in an attempt to set on foot a system of trading on im- 
proved principles. It was a clear going beyond his measure, and ended 
{as might have been expected,)in disappointment and disaster. But to 
proceed in order. 
It was the delicacy of his Mother's health, requiring a warmer climate, 
which constrained the removal of the family into Devonshire,--in which 
county Charles accordingly passed most of his earliest years. His parents 
both died when he was yet a boy : his Mother in I82I, when he was only 
ten years old ; his Father in 182S, when he was not quite fourteen. They 
were residing at Broad Clyst at the time. The Mother, though a complete 
invalid durin the whole of his childhood, and for some years too ill to 
take any part in his education, may well have left the impress of her own 
deep, reverential earnestness and holiness of spirit upon her children's 
minds. It is impossible to read certain letters which her husband wrote 
on the occasion of her death, and which have been preserved, without 
suspecting that we know whence were derived to John and Charles 
Marriott, her sons, the singular simplicity, sincerity and humility of 
character which afterwards were so conspicuous in o ; in Charles 
especially. How tenderly the memory of this beloved wife was cherished, 
is attested by some lines written by her husband on hearin his little 
daughter play one of her first tunes, lie was taken ill, of a painful and 
distressing disorder, in the summer of I24 : was removed to London for 
better advice, but without avail  and died on the 3oth of March, I2S. 
The uardianship of ohn Marriott's children was left to their mother's 
sster, Miss Frances Octavia liarris. For about two years they lived 
with her, under the roof of their father's youngest sister, Miss Sophia C. 
Marriott, at Rugby. T it was that the attempt was made to send 
Charles, as a day-boy, to luby school  but the experiment proved hope- 
less. He was so utterly miserable, so unfit to cope with other boys, that 
the plan was abandoned at the end of one term3 Their aunt: Miss Harris, 
afterwards married the Rev. Andrew Burn of Kynnersley, in Shropshire, 
who had been the lev. ohn Marriott's Curate at Church Lawford: 
whereupon, John and ChaHes became his pupils until they went to 
College. At Kynnersley therefore, where Mr. Burn resided, first as 
Curate and afterwards as Rector, the remainder of Charles' youthful days 
were chiefly passed. There were five or six other pupils in the house, 
amongst whom Charles always held the foremost place in ability and 
acquirements. His brother adds, that "though his quaint sayings and 
doings were often a source of amusement to his companions, he was 
looked up to by them, both for his superior understanding, and on account 
of the high standard by which all his conduct was regulated." 
"The sort of life which he led at Kynnersley probably suited him much better 
than the life at a public school would have done. His health was always delicate, 
 There was a younger brother, George, who x3, Aug. 4th. ' And I find his name in the 
died young, after a long period of failing health. School List at the bottom of the Upper Remove 
 " In the Rugby School Calendar appears (Form below the Fifth). He must soon hav 
in the January Entrances of x825,' Marriott, left." (From I)r. Bloxam,) 
Charles, son of the late IZev. J. Marriott, aged 
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it without a real desertion of duty. It is all but wrong of me to speak of this again, 
but really my sympathy with your Mission is such, that I cannot help thinking 
at times how it would be, were I engaged in it."  
How truly agonizing this entire period [I841-45] was to Charles 
Marriott, may be more easily imagined than described. With his 
boundless power of sympathy,--his warm affections,--his unwavering 
devotedness to the Church of England,--it was a constant source of 
heart-ache to him to witness token after token of growing estrangement 
on the part of one for whom he entertained such entire reverence and 
affection. It was (to use Mr. Newman's own image) like witnessing the 
dying agonies of some loved object indefinitely prolonged. What had 
first opened Marriott's eyes to the approaching catastrophe as a thing 
probable, as well as how it affected him, is best illustrated by his letter 
to Newman already partia!lt quoted in the A23ologia.' "One very dear 
friend, now no more, Charles Marriott, sent me a letter at the beginning 
of I845, from which, from love of him, I quote some sentences ": 7__ 
"Bitton, Jan. 15th, 1845. 
"If you saw I3. in town, he will have told you that he shewed me a letter, 
which I think he has shewn to no one else. I must at once write you my mind 
upon it ; though you know me well enough to be aware, that I never see through 
any thing at first, nor feel it as it is. How it affects my chief concern,--the best 
manner in which I can hereafter serve GoD,--I know not. It casts a gloom over 
the future, which you can understand, if you have understood me, as I believe you 
have. But I may speak at once, of what I see and feel at once, and doubt not 
that I shall ever feel :--that your whole conduct towards the Church of England, 
and towards us who have striven and are still striving to seek after GoD for our- 
selves, and to revive true Religion among others, under her authority and guidance, 
has been generous and considerate ; and, where that word is appropriate, I may 
add dutiful,--to a degree that I could scarcely have conceived possible3 The 
course you have adopted has been one more unsparing of self than I should have 
thought human nature could sustain, though I know little of it but the slight 
reflection of your pain at some points when perhaps it has been my lot unwill- 
ingly to add to it. If I have been too dull for your intention, I know you will 
forgive one who most deeply loves you, and whose very resistance to your hints 
arose from that love. I have felt with pain every link that you have severed, but 
I have asked no questions, because I felt it to be necessary that you should 
measure the disclosure of your thoughts according to the occasion, and the 
capacity of those to whom you spoke." [Then, after a passionate inquiry 
whether any course of joint action could be devised as "a possible means of 
keeping us together amongst ourselves, as well as of uniting us to our ]3rethren," 
Marriott concludes :] " I say no more at present, for I write in haste in the midst 
of engagements engrossing in themselves, but partly made tasteless, partly 
embittered by what I have heard; ... I do not press you for one word of ex- 
planation. It may be a self-deceiving apathy, but I think it is not. Be it as it 
may, I am willing to trust even you, whom I love best on earth, in GoD's Hand, 
and in the earnest prayer that you may be guided into all Truth, and so employed 
as is best for the Holy Catholic Church and for yourself: and remain ever yours 
affectionately, "C. M." 
It was at such a juncture then, that Marriott nobly came forward, 
identified himself, as he had never done before, with the 'Tractarian' 
6 From  gitllemore,--Sept, x3th, x84.' in the Church of England, since he has felt that 
v Apologia, p. 36x-. he must be drawn out of it. It is hardly possi- 
a So honorable a trait of character deserves ble that I should ever have the same hold of 
to be specially commemorated. Writing to his any mind that he has had of mine ; yet he con- 
Aunt from Oriel, (Oct. zth, x845, ) C. M. says, trived to detach me from depending on himself, 
" There is hardly anything in which I more and to give me over to Pusey, sooner than even 
thoroughly admire Newman than the manner passively allow me to be drawn after him." 
in which he has thrown aside the power he had 
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interest, their constraining power. There is no telling how they affected 
the heart, moved the will, gratified the understanding. Concerning 
Eden's pulpit addresses, sufficient will be found hazarded further on. 
As for dear Charles Marriott's sermons, they were singularly unadorned 
productions ; yet most precious views they were on the deepest of sub- 
jects, boldly and clearly enunciated, yet set down only in the way of hint 
or outline : recommended by remarks which seemed as if they had been 
hastily drawn up from the deep well of the preacher's own spiritual, 
saintly experience. He would knit his brows, and preach very much 
as if he were in earnest conversation with you. Everything he said was 
weighty, and full of Gospel sweetness: thoroughly well worth trying to 
remember. But the thoughts sometimes seemed to me deficient in ar- 
rangement, as well as in elaboration and finish: the whole, sounding as 
if it had been committed to paper at a disadvantage... I once saw him 
finishing a sermon,--under conditions which would have accounted for 
anything. It was Sunday morning,--the University sermon just over, 
and the bell going for the parochial Service. In less than 5 minutes he 
must be in Church. I rapped at his door, "Come in,"--(without raising 
his head). He was leaning, sbrawling rather, over his table,--with his 
ink-bottle secured to his button-hole (like a tax-gatherer) and eagerly 
writing. He did not speak,--nor did I: but I had my own thoughts 
on the subject .... There was no pretension whatever to oratory. Like 
James Mozley,--he was no ' speaker.' (Anything but that l) It was the 
importance of what he said that constrained attention to his utterances. 
His manuscript (like Eden's) was without erasure or correction of any 
kind. 
His brother's view of this matter claims attention :-- 
"Thongh he had no special gift of eloquence, yet, from the fulness of his 
mind and the careful way in which he had thought out the meaning of Scripture, 
his sermons were composed rapidly and with ease. They flowed from his 
pen without a pause, and from this facility of composition, there is an ease 
and freshness about them which conveys the impression of what is spoken 
without book. They exhibit no attempt at high finish: but abound in clear 
expositions of Holy Scripture, and in striking passages enforcing his own views of 
Divine Truth,--his own high standard of Christian life. I should say that the 
main design and aim of his teaching was to bring people to a knowledge of their 
true position and privileges as Christians, and to exhort them to a faithful and 
earnest use of the high gifts bestowed upon them through the Gospel. All his 
powers were devoted to the earnest endeavour to do good in his generation." 
It ought to have been sooner mentioned that in 1843, yielding to the 
urgent desire of his friends, Marriott published the former of two volumes 
of Sermons,--which proved the chief literary memorial which he was 
destined to leave behind him. He styled the volume,' Sermons reached 
before the University and in other laces: They range from 1838 to 
1843. In the ' Advertisement ' prefixed, he says : 
"As the writer is conscious that many things are imperfectly explained, he begs 
to have that construction put upon them which is most agreeable to the doctrine 
of the holy Catholic Church in all ages, and in particular of that branch of it 
to which, through the mercy of GOD, he belongs." 
The second volume of his Sermons ('fireached in rae?fleld Churd6 
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Any one reading with attention his Sermons,--the two precious little 
volumes (described at p. 17o-I as published in 1843 and 185o,)--will under- 
stand something of his delightful way of handling sacred subjects: his 
spirit so calm and thoughtful,wso reverent and profound. It is difficult, 
at the end of many years, to produce specimens: but I will recall one 
characteristic incident, and then pass on. Unfortunately the subject- 
matter on the occasion referred to has entirely passed out of my recollec- 
tion ; but the external circumstances of the case dwell as freshly with me 
as if the things had happened yesterday, and these exhibit the man. 
It must have been about the year 1854, (for I was commenting on S. 
John),mand well into the winter, (for the snow lay deep on the ground),-- 
that I had been devoting the whole of more than one long day to the 
study of certain doctrinal passages in the fourth Gospel; which must 
evidently be regarded in connexion with one another, and explained by 
the same doctrinal clue : but concerning which I had made the perplexing 
discovery that all the Greek Fathers (as it seemed)interpreted them in 
one manner,--all the Latin, in another. How to reconcile the two, I 
saw not: and who was _,r to adjudicate between the giants? I was 
greatly distressed. The College clock--(to quote an expression of Mr. 
l'ewman's,l)mhad "struck as many as ever it could," and I was getting 
desperately tired : but (I), To go to bed was out of the question : while 
(2), To postpone the record of what had been occupying me wholly for 
the last 13 o.r 14 hours, I foresaw would be fatal. The morrow was to be 
a busy day: then came Sunday; and by Monday morning,-- Where 
would be the many delicate threads which I now held, as it were, in my 
hand ? There were but two men (so at least I judged,) who were com- 
petent to help me : Pusey--(but how to persuade the porter to let me in 
through Canterbury gate at such an hour?): and Marriott. It was a 
dreary night. What if he should be gone to bed ? and the lamps out on 
the break-your-neck stairs ? . . . " I can but try, at all events," I told 
myself. So, wrapped in a railway-rug, I picked a path through the 
snow,-and blundered up Marriott's staircase. There was a gleam of 
light under his door: so he had not gone to bed. Half ashamed, I 
rapped. "Who's tat?" I held the door open,--and, of course, in 
streamed the icy blast. A fractious voice again exclaimed,"Who's 
Alint ? I say. Will you be so good as either to come in, or else to go out ? 
for l'm suffering from a cold in my forehead." Sincerely begging his 
pardon, I kicked the door to behind me, and advanced. Marriott's 
expiring candles just enabled him to recognize me: for fire-light there 
was none. He did not know how to make sufficient amends for his 
discourtesy. He was 'So glad to see me'--'Vfouldn't I sit down ?'-- 
The tea was not quite cold,'The water would boil in a minute,'w 
' Pray throw off your rug,'--and so on. Meanwhile, other candles had 
been lighted and the dying embers had been raked together. His 
kindness was touching. A few words sufficed to explain my errand. 
I sat down and so did he. I explained, and he listened: but soon he 

t A man came in late to a College lecture 
(t2.x5 p.m.). The gentle reproof was,--'" You 
are ,ery late, Mr. So-and-so."--" Didn't hear 
the clock strike, sir."--" And l'm sure, Mr. 

So-and-so,--the clock--struckas many aa 
vcr it could." [From the late Rev. B. E. 
Bridges.] 



no case,--and of this the Vicar convinced him... Let it be remembered 
that I am not relating this incident with unmingled admiration. Marriott 
should have put the matter into professional hands, and reserved him- 
self for inquiries of a different class. But--such was the man! His 
compassionate nature led him to sift the case to the bottom; and he 
could not, of course, foresee what a dance his guide would lead him. 
I recall another humble incident somewhat in point, and certainly in 
a high deg-ree characteristic. One very hot afternoon in the Long 
Vacation, he entered my room in beaver with a troubled brow, and-- 
 Would I go for a walk ?" "Certainly." I took my hat and prepared 
to follow him. "You won't mind a couple of 3rals ?" he said inquiringly. 
(I groaned inwardly.) "Do you mean that two boys are to walk with 
us ?" Yes, he meant ta. (They were two choristers, I believe, whom 
he had promised to befriend, and this was how he was keeping his word.) 
We plodded along in profound silence, and at last found ourselves on the 
turnpike road to Kidlington : the heat tropical,--the  brats' kicking up 
the dust in front. At the end of the first half-mile he ejaculated,--" I hope 
you don't mind my not talking ?" " If you are disinclined to talk, never 
mind. I can think." Rather ashamed of this, he straightway added,-- 
"Unless you would put up with my talking about S. Augustine. I have 
been at work upon him all day, and I can really think of nothing else." 
The rejoinder was obvious ; and a truly interesting conversation followed. 
It proved in fact as remarkable a walk as I ever took in my life; and 
would have been a delightful one,--but for the heat, the dust, and the 
brats.' On getting back to Oriel, he challenged me to a cup of tea. 
The prospect of a quiet half-hour in his rooms,--wi/h Augustine for 
reference, and vitltout the boys,--was charming : but at sight of the dusty 
perspiring urchins, his heart evidently melted. He let fall something 
about their  perhaps liking something to eat.' For all reply, up rushed the 
young villains before us, while behind came  tZichard' with two breakfast 
commons and a pot of .jam. The rest may be imagined .... But how 
was it possible to overlook the man's sincerity and self-sacrifice,--the 
genuine kindness of heart,--which could be thus considerate towards 
the two uninteresting children who had already ruined his afternoon and 
were now going to spoil his evening ? 
From Trinity until the Christmas of I8;I, Marriott's Curate at 
S. Mary's was the Rev. Robert E. Sanderson, of Lincoln College,--now a 
Prebendary of Chichester Cathedral, D.D. and Head-master of Lancin 
College, Sussex. Invited to recall what he is able of those days, my 
friend and neighbour has furnished me with the following characteristic 
and interesting narrative. But he begins, of course, by lamenting the 
obliterating influences of six-and-thirty years : 
"What can never pass from my recollection is the clear outline of his personal 
aspect and bearing, his ways and manners. And these were very characteristic, 
and for that reason were very dear to those who loved, him well for what he was 
in mind and heart and spirit. 
"Apart from these general impressions, what remains most fixed in my memory 
are the evenings which, soon after I b6came his Curate at S. Mary's, he devoted to 
the tudy with me of the opening Chapters of the ISt Epistle to the Corinthians. 
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grotesque element in the practical operation of some of his chiefest graces. 
I am sorry to be so often funny in my remiuiscences of what was in reality 
as sad a life as any in this collection, and of a character which was so 
supremely holy also. But if the reader is to be informed what manner 
of man Charles Marriott actually was, the traits must be set down as they 
present themselves, or it will not be a faithful portrait. 
He was "given to hospitality," and entertained largely. I do not mean 
that he gave "dinner parties." He brought his strangers into Hall. 
But in fact every one of distinction in the Church who visited Oxford, 
either knew him or else brought him letters. Sometimes it was a learned 
Romish ecclesiastic--as Dom Pitra--who vas his guest; and delightful 
it was to meet men of that stamp at his table. Especially at breakfast,-- 
(that characteristic Oxford meal 0--he was fond of entertaining visitors, 
and careful to invite men of kindred pursuits to meet them. 
An American Bishop for example, attended by three of his Clergy, 
having crossed the Atlantic, would present himself at Marriott's door,--who 
instantly asked them all four to breakfast next morning, and sent off cards 
by his servant to certain of his intimates, who found themselves invited to 
meet the strangers ' to-morrow at 9 o'clock.' On his way from Hall or 
Chapel--or in the street--he would ask another, and another, and another, 
as he happened to encounter them. Unfortunately, he kept no reckoning. 
The result may be imagined. On entering the dear man's rooms next 
morning, whereas breakfast had been laid for ten, fifteen guests had as- 
sembled already. While we were secretly counting the tea-cups, another 
rap was heard, and in came two University Professors. All laughed : but 
it was no laughing matter, for still another and another person presented 
himself. The bell was again and again rung: more and more tea and 
coffee,--muffins and dry toast,--butter and bread,--cream and eggs,-- 
chops and steaks,--were ordered; and 'Richard' was begged to 'spread 
my other table-cloth on my other table.' The consequence was that our 
host's violoncello,--fiddle-strings and music-books,--printers' proofs and 
postage stamps,tmedicine-bottles and pill-boxes,--respirator and veil,- 
grey wrapper for his throat and green shade for his eyes,--pamphlets and 
letters innumerable,--all were discharged in a volley on to the huge sofa. 
At last, by half-past nine (thanks to Richard's superhuman exertions) 
twenty of us (more or less) sat down to breakfast .... I am bound to say 
that the meal was an entire success,--as far as the strangers were con- 
cerned. They were greatly entertained,--in more senses than one. There 
was plenty of first-rate conversation too. Good-humour certainly pre- 
vailed universally. The delightful absurdity of the whole proceeding was 
so painfully conspicuous, and the experience (to strangers) so unique!... 
But 0 the consequences of such a scrimmaffe to the poor overworked student 
when the guests were gone, and the serious business of the day had to 
commence! Chaos must first be reduced to order :--the letters must be 
read and answered :--the proof-sheets scrutinized and annotated :--there 
would be callers to attend to,--bores to encounter,--engagements to keep. 
And long before that, the second post would have come in, and perhaps 
another batch of' illustrious strangers' would have announced their arrival. 
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To return to Oxford, however, and to Hawkins at S. John's, in I8O 7. 
He had already (Jan. Ioth, I8O6) been deprived of a Father's care. 
' I lost my Father' (wrote the Provost of Oriel to me, fifty years later,) 
' when he was only 5. I was yet at school ; and his youngest son was 
but half-a-year old.' By this event, Edward (the eldest of ten s surviving 
children) found himself, at the age I7, in a position of greatly increased 
responsibility. He had been appointed joint executor with his Mother 
(Margaret, daughter of the Rev. Thomas Howes, of Morningthorpe, Nor- 
folk,) and her brother. Thoughtful and judicious beyond his years, he 
came to be regarded in consequence by his younger brothers and sisters 
almost in the light of a Father ; and indeed he did a Father's pa.rt by them 
all, most faithfully and fondly. His Mother, now left a widow, repaired 
with her little brood to Chew Magna, a village about 7 miles from Bristol 
(Io or x- from Bath), where her husband and she had rented the Manor- 
house, as a place of temporary sojourn in I8oo, while Kelston Rectory 
was undergoing repair and enlargement. It must have been a profound 
sense of her own desolation and the greatness of her need,--thus left 
with ten children (seven of them sons) to sustain, educate, and direct in 
life,--which determined her choice of a text for her husband's memorial 
tablet in Kelston Church) She claimed the fulfilment of the Divine 
promise, and wrote (from Jeremiah xlix. I I)--' Leave thy fatherless 
children. I will preserve them alive. And let thy widows trust in Me: 
. . . At Chew Magna she continued to reside till I82o-x, when she 
removed to Newton St. Loe near Bath. 
To the same village,Dsoon after the period when the widow had 
returned there with her children,also came to reside Mr. and Mrs. 
Richard Buckle. He had once commanded a vessel in the trade with 
the African gold-coast, which at that time was carried on in Bristol; 
but he now held an office in the Bristol Custom House. 1 A friendship 
sprang up between the two families ; the younger members being almost 
always together, and sharing the same amusements. Their gardens 
joined, 'and an easy path was soon made over the low wall between.' 
Strong political sympathies helped to cement this friendship. A radical 
member (Mr. Hunt) having, to their general disgust, been returned for 
Bristol, the children thought it their duty to burn him in effigy: their 
parents looking on with undisguised satisfaction. The Waverley novels 
as they successively appeared furnished delightful occupation for social 

gatherings in the evenings. 

s Three sisters,--Sarah, who died at Torquay 
in t876.;--Frances (the second daughter so 
named) :DMary Ann (also the second daughter 
so named) who yet lives :band six brothers ; 
viz. Francis, M.D., Physician to the Queen's 
Household and Registrar of the Royal College 
.of Physicians, who died in x877, aged 83, and 
as remembered as the 'kind-hearted friend 
of the afflicted in sickness':--Cesar Henry, 
Serjeant-Surgeon to the Queen, who died 2oth 
July, x884, and was able to relate that he had 
been consulted bv four generations of the 
Royal Family:--3eorge (the second son so 
named), in Holy Orders, who died in x826: 
John and Charles, who died in India in 
and x83o :--and Robert, the present Vicar of 

Lamberhurst, Kent. 
 For much help hereabouts, I am indebted 
to the Rev. Francis J. Poynton's ' Memoranda, 
Historical and Genealogfcal, relating to tkt 
tOarsk of Kelston in te county of Somerset,' 
t878, a privately printed 4to. of much local 
interest and antiquarian ability. The author 
gives a pedigree of the Hawkins family at 
PP. -3- 
 His father, with a large family of sons and 
daughters, lived at Chaseley and ' the Mythe' 
near Tewkesbury, and was connected with the 
Dowdeswells and Turbervilles of Worcester- 
shire. Richard's wife (Mary Pryor Osborne) 
was of a Puritan family connected with Speaker 
Lenthall. 
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had however laid out for myself a different course of life,'--added the 
Provost in recounting this incident, long after, to his friend, Archdeacon 
Grant. The sees were eventually accepted by Lipscombe and Coleridge. 
Returned to Oriel (in/vlarch 1815), Hawkins addressed himself seriously 
to the study of Divinity. This was not his earliest passion. His strong 
desire had been to become a lawyer. In truth, his mind was essentially 
legal in its texture ; and had he made Law the business of his life, no one 
who knew him will doubt that he would have attained the highest rewards 
which that profession has to offer. What determined him to take Holy 
Orders and to devote himself to the sacred calling, was his supreme 
anxiety to assist his Mother,ma widow left with ten children and a 
slender income. In other words, he regarded it as a paramount duty to 
do a Father's part by his six younger brothers: and he knew that the 
career which awaited him in Oxford would second his inclinations far 
more effectually than the problematical rewards of the Bar. He gave 
himself up to sacred studies therefore. And thus we reach a period of his 
life, concerning which some interesting notices have been preserved in the 
Autobiography of the most famous of his contemporaries,--Dr. Newman. 
It should be explained that this remarkable man was elected from Trinity, 
of which college he had been a scholar, to a fellowship at Oriel in 1822 : 
that in I823, Hawkins became Vicar of S./vlary's ; and that in the next 
ensuing year, Newman was ordained to the curacy of S. Clement's. This 
fixes I824-5, (when their ages were respectively 35-6 and 23-4,)as the 
period referred to in the ensuing recollections :-- 
' From I822 to x825 I saw most of the Provost of Oriel, Dr. Hawkins, at that 
time iear of St. Mary's ; and when I took Orders in I824, and had a curacy in 
Oxford, then, during the Long Vacations, I was especially thrown into his company. 
I can say with a full heart that I love him, and have never ceased to love him ; 
and I thus preface what otherwise might sound rude, that in the course of the many 
years in which we were together afterwards, he provoked me very much from time 
to time, though I am perfectly certain that I have provoked him a great deal more. 
Moreover, in me such provocation was unbecoming, both because he was the Head 
of my College, and because, in the first years that I knew him, he had been in 
many ways of great service to my mind.' 
The passage which follows will be more conveniently introduced further 
on [p. 224]. After which, Dr. Newman proceeds,-- 
' He was the means of great additions to my belief. He gave me the " Treatise 
on Apostoli.al treaching, "' by Sumner, afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury, from 
which I was led to give up my remaining Calvinism, and to receive the doctrine of 
Baptismal regeneration. In many other ways too he was of use to me, on subjects 
semi-religious and semi-scholastic. It was he too who taught me to anticipate 
that, before many years were over, there would be an attack made upon the Books 
and the Canon of Scripture. I was brought to the same belief by the conversation 
of Mr. Blanco White, who also led me to have freer views on the subject of Inspira- 
tion than were usual in the Church of England at the time. 
' There is one other principle which I gained from Dr. Hawkins, more directly 
bearing upon Catholicism than any that I have mentioned ; and that is the doctrine 
of " Tradition." When I was an undergraduate, I heard him preach in the 
University pulpit [May 3xst, I818] his celebrated Sermon on the subject, and 
recollect how long it appeared to me, though he was at that time a very striking 
preacher; but, when I read it and studied it as his gift, it made a most serious 
mpression upon me. He does not go one step, I think, beyond the high Anglican 
doctrine, nay he does not reach it ; but he does his work thoroughly, and his view 
was in him original, and his subject was a novel one at the time. He lays down a 
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' I have received a letter, as you are aware, fl'om Keble, which had it come 
sooner would perhaps have prevented my coming to any conclusion on a point 
which I have found so difficult ; but as I had made up my mind just before this 
letter arrived, I think it would hardly have been honest to you not to have 
mentioned that I had done so. As I understand that half the number of Fellows 
have declared their intention of voting for yourself, I suppose there is little doubt 
what will be the result of the election, but at the same time it seems to me but 
right to wait and know what is the opinion of those who agree with myself, before 
I declare for any other person than Keble. 
' I have written this in a very confused and awkward way, both because I feel 
rather at a loss how to express myself properly in regard to persons whom I have 
been so long used to look up to ; and because i have been hurrying that I may not 
be too late tor the post which is just departing. 
' Allow me to conclude by again expressing the great pleasure it will give me to 
see you in the high Office which is about to be vacant ; and by thanking you for 
the kind way in which you have written to me. ]Believe me, ever your obliged and 
affectionate friend, 
' ROBERT I. ILBERFORCE.' 
Though the actual election to the Provostship did not take place till 
February, it is evident from a letter from Pusey to Hawkins, (written from 
Berlin, I2th January, I828,) that the society had come to a practical de- 
cision on the subject several days before the date of Pusey's letter. 
single extract will suffice :-- 
' I had received the intelligence which your letter of this morning confirms, 
some little time ago through one from Keble to Newman, and only delayed the 
expression of my satisfaction at the comfortable mode of the termination of the 
election, till I should receive an official account .... The whole affair (from the 
candour and kindly feeling which has been shown) has been particularly satisfactory ; 
and we have each our particular sources of pleasures. I, in seeing an anxious wish 
thus fulfilled; and you, in possessing so fully the confidence and approbation of 
all the members of your body; and without making invidious parallels with the 
late Provost, (whom, as a man, every one must respect,) I anticipate infinitely more 
both for our College and the University from his successor.' 
On the 22nd January, Robert Isaac Wilberforce again wrote from High- 
wood :-- 
' The whole matter may now be considered as settled, and I can truly say that 
I feel the greatest pleasure in being able to congratulate you on your appointment 
to an Office, in which I can only wish that you may be as useful as your own 
desires would lead you to be : and this is after all wishing you happiness in the 
truest sense. 
 I did not understand, I see, what you said about Awdry, or my last letter would 
have been rather different .... I wish I had used more diligence in ascertaining his 
sentiments and Churton's, but the latter I tried in vain to find ; and the former I 
have hardly ever seen, so that I felt shy of going to call upon him. Had I com- 
municated with either of them, I should of course have stated my intention of 
voting for you unconditionally in my last letter.' 
The next, from Richard Hurrell Froude, written on the following day, 
deserves to be given entire. 
'January 23rd , 1828. 
'My dear Hawkins,--Though I don't set so high a value on the emanations 
of my pen as to volunteer a superfluous communication, yet, from what Churton 
said to me in his note, I fancy I ought to supply an f,7,t//a in my last letter, by 
making a more formal declaration of my mqconditional and uncompromising deter- 
mination to rank myself among your retainers. I am really very sorry that my 
stupid delay in answering your letter should have caused you any bother (to use a 
studiously elegant expression, than which I cannot hit on a better) : and this is the 
more provoking, as I actually had written you an answer the first day; but as I 
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Nature asserted herself so imperiously, that,--(exclaiming ' I really must 
run over to the Provost's for something to eat,')--I presented myself at 
the Provost's luncheon-table. I was received with undisguised pleasure,-- 
not unmingled with merriment when it had been explained that (to speak 
plainly) nothing else but a pang of hunger had brought me. While cross- 
ing 'quad,' I had secretly resolved to repay the anticipated hospitality by 
making myself as pleasant as I could : so I began to tell the Provost the 
drollest stories I could think of. The Provost laughed till he fairly cried, 
and finally (to his guest's infinite satisfaction) took off his spectacles in 
order to wipe them. Vain satisfaction ! short-lived boast ! The Provost 
availed himself of the interval (so like the dear man !) to give me a lecture. 
'I declare, Burgon, you are most agreeable and entertaining. Now, exho 
would believe that you could be so severe with your pen ? Why, when 
you are writing controversially,'--Heaven knows what wholesome but 
unpalatable truths were going to follow. Providentially the recollection 
of the last story at this instant recurred, and again the Provost began to 
laugh. What need to say that his guest availed himself of the golden 
opportunity to make his bow to Mrs. Hawkins and to effect a speedy 
retreat ? 
It was characteristic of the Provost that,--strict, even severe as he was 
in respect of minor irregularities on the part of the undergraduates,-- 
whenever a case of real misconduct came before a College meeting, it was 
generally he who interposed between the offender and the extreme sen- 
tence of collegiate law; counselling the less severe course, out of con-. 
sideration for 'the young man's prospects.' Woe to the 'young man' 
however if he made his appearance at ' Collections' smelling of tobacco ! 
The Provost had a great abhorrence of it; and would inveigh against its 
use, referring to the cigar as a 'nasty weed,'--much to the amusement of 
offending undergraduates .... One summer's evening, it became plain to 
him that the obnoxious smell was gradually infecting every part of his 
'lodgings.' The forts et oriffo mall he could not divine. Could it be 
some practical joke of the undergraduates ? The odour seemed to come 
from above. Upstairs accordingly he went: and at last discovered his 
guest, Abp. Whately, quietly enjoying a cigar on the leads. 
Another characteristic story comes to mind and claims insertion.--The 
Provost from his library window, (it looked out on the back quadrangle,) 
espied on a certain Monday morning two undergraduates chasing one 
another (more juniorum) over the grass. The sermon in the college 
chapel overnight had been preached by 'Charlie Daman,'its subject, 
' The childlike sibirit.' The Provost sent for the offenders, and addressed 
them somewhat as follows :' Mr. Evans and Mr. Cruickshank, I believe 
you both heard Mr. Daman's sermon yesterday evening.' The men 
bowed. ' I suspect you misunderstood its drift. It was the 'childlike ' 
not the childish--disposition which the preacher recommended. Good 
morning ! ' 
The same conscientious solicitude for the undergraduates of his college 
it was, which made him at the very outset of his career as Provost, 
oppose the desire of the Tutors,(Newman, Wilberforce, Froude,)--to 



remodel the lectures, introduce new books, and establish far closer 
relations between themselves and their pupils. The result of the 
Provost's refusal to sanction these innovations, was Newman's retirement 
from the tutorship in x83x. It is needless to linger over a controversy 
which has long since lost its interest, and is only traditionally 
remembered. Something infinitely more important awaits us. 

The period at which Edward Hawkins became Provost of Oriel will be 
for ever memorable in the annals of the Church of England. blen of 
the present generation are little apt to realize what was then the posture 
of affairs. The Church's prospects seemed desperate. I have already, 
in an earlier part of the present volume, endeavoured to set forth the 
disastrous facts of the case in outline. It must suffice on the present 
occasion to remind the reader of what was offered concerning the state of 
public affairs [x827-33] from page 8o to page 84. It will be remembered 
that under the pretext of 'Reform,' the country seemed to be on the 
brink of a Revolution,--in which, together with the social and political 
fabric which had been the growth of ages, the Church itself as a visible 
Institution was to all appearance destined to be swept away. The 
Bishops were recommended to 'set their house in order.'--How 
churchmen woke up to a sense of the impending danger and bestirred 
themselves at this juncture,--as well as with what success,--has been 
already set forth somewhat in detail. The climax was reached when a 
Bill for the extinction of ten Bishoprics and two Archbishoprics in 
Ireland was introduced in the beginning of 833. The immediate result 
was the Oxford Movement. An appeal which was made to members of 
the Church met with a noble response. A clerical Address to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury was sioned by 8o00 of the Clergy. A lay 
declaration of attachment to the Church was signed by upwards of 
23o,ooo heads of families. "From these two events we may date the 
commencement of the turn of the tide which had threatened to overthrow 
our Church and our Religion." a The Church found herself the object of 
warm popular affection. Immediately after appeared the ' Tracts for t/re 
Times.' 
The one strong hand, which at that juncture was competent to steer 
the good ship safely through the storm which still lay heavily upon her, 
was unfortunately away. Calamitous to relate, the current of religious 
enthusiasm became early diverted into an unhealthy channel, and 
assumed a party character. All this matter however has been explained 
so fully in an earlier page, that I will not reproduce the dreary details 
here.  How the Tracts pursued their brilliant career until the year 84I, 
--when, at the instance of the Diocesan, they were abruptly discontinued, 
--is familiarly known to all. But no one personally unacquainted with 
Oxford at that period, can have any idea of the amount of feverish 
partizanship which attended the later ' Tractarian' movement, or of the 
extent to which suspicion and distrust marred endeavours, well meant 
but certainly injudicious, which ought to have been productive of 
unmingled good. The Tracts became tinged with a foreign element. 

Perceval's ' oUection oiPaew:; &c. (,4:),-. 
See above, pp, 1o7-17 : I2 : 14l, &C. 
&C. 
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friendly relations with them all, something else strikes one as deserving 
of notice, besides the breadlh of the Provost's sympathies. It was re- 
marked concerning him by those who knew him best, that  e never lost 
a friend.' 
"There is one point" (I quote from a letter of J'ames Fraser, Bp. of Man- 
chester',-- '' which I always thought remarkable,rathe influence he exerted in the 
most olosite directions : upon Arnold and Hampden, in one,--and upon Newman 
(at least at one time) and S. Wilberforce, in another. This, I think, you 
have hardly brought out sufficiently. 
"I remember Neate telling me that he was once talking to Sir Francis Baring 
(at the time he was his private secretary) about the Provost, and said, ' He 
ought to have been made a bishop.' Sir Francis replied, ' By which party . ' And 
Neate answered, ' ty either." This illustrates what I mean." 7 
The very key-note of all his actions,--the one sufficient clue to what- 
ever he said or did,--was his high consdenliousness. Beyond everything 
he xvas solicitous to be truthful,--exact,--impartial,--just. And this funda- 
mental feature of his character manifested itself in many and very different 
ways. For example, it made him unduly lenient towards those who had 
conscientiously experienced a divergence from the orthodox standard of 
belief. Moreover, in the trying period of his Provostship, he seems to 
have been constantly brought into contact with men who, having thus got 
severed from their early moorings, found themselves tossed on a sea of 
interminable doubt. No better illustration than the following can be ap- 
pealed to, of the indulgence and forbearance he was prepared to display 
towards those who (in his judgment) were thus suffering for conscience 
sake :-- 
' There is still another painful (extremely painful) separation to which I must 
submit,' (wrote Blanco X,'hite to him in 1835): ' I do not conceive that you, 
as head of Oriel college, could allow a professed anti-Trinitarian to be one of its 
members. To spare you therefore the painful necessity of excluding me, I beg 
that you will take my name off the College books. My heart is deeply affected 
as I resign the external honour which I most valued in my life: but I should 
prove myself unworthy of ever having belonged to your society, if I could act 
deceitfully towards it.' 
The Provost's reply is characteristic : 
' As to the business part of your letter, I am not the person to exclude you 
from this college because 1 he.-*r of a conscientious change in your Theological 
views. I shall not withdraw your name therefore; at least, at present. But the 
use I shall make of your letter, if I should be driven to such a step, (which 
however I do not anticipate,)will be, to cut short any proceedings against you 
from any other quarter in the University, by declaring your withdrawal.' 
So, when Arthur Hugh Clough once and again communicated certain 
difficulties of his own in respect of Subscription, the Provost discouraged 
his scruples,--invited him to reconsider the matter,--was indulgent, to a 
fault. Such conduct was liable to misconstruction. He appeared to be 
only half-hearted himself. But it was not so. At the root of the matter 
lay his desire to be inflexibly just. His essential kindness of nature deter- 
mined the course which he pursued in each particular case. 
Even a more conspicuous manifestation of the same habit of mind was 
his scrupulous exactness of statement and inveterate solicitude tor entire 
accuracy : 
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the African Church which, besides being faithfully remembered in 
Heaven, ought not to be forgotten upon earth. The young man, full of 
Missionary ardour, came home but to die :-- 
' And so, his spirit fled in the chamber adjoining that in which he was born; 
and in the Cathedral where I had baptized him, there we joined in the service 
at his funeral; and in the Cathedral cemetery above St. Margaret's hill, we laid 
his remains in the grave .... May I not in my son's case apply the SAVlOUR'S 
words,re" Whosoever shall lose his life for My sake and the Gospel's, the same 
shall save it" ?' 
Some very sweet, very affecting verses conclude this narrative of 
(what seemed) an untimely end.--In I87O, (December 6th) the Provost 
also lost his eldest daughter, 'Meta' (Margaret), who lies interred at 
Oxford in the sweet funereal garden of Holywell,manother great grief. 
But his first bereavement had come early (July Ilth, I846),--when he 
lost his saintly little daughter, Lucy Anne, before she was quite 8 years 
and-a-half old. She sleeps in Oriel ante-chapel. It is to her that the 
Provost makes pathetic reference in the last page of the Memoir of his 
son, already spoken of :-- 
' I have even administered the sacrament of the LORD'S Supper to a dear 
dying child, not of age to be confirmed, but not too young to live and die in the 
true faith of CHRIST.' 

Grave and sedate as he was for the most part in his speech, he could 
unbend delightfully on occasions. His table-talk was in fact first-rate, 
and should have been taken down. He had known a surprising number 
of famous men ; had read many good books; and his observations 
about either were never either weak or ordinary. His memory also 
went a long way back, and (like President Routh's) was both minute and 
exact. He was not only very hospitable, but he evidently enjoyed enter- 
taining his guests. He would tell a good stow with capital effect: but 
his prevailing solicitude throughout was evidently that what he related 
should be accurate. He is believed once,rebut only once,--to have been 
guilty of the indecorum of a joke, (it was in fact a ,un,) in the Convo- 
cation House :-- 
' Mr. Neate had proposed a change in the Academical dress of the commoners,m 
on the plea that if their gown were less unbecoming, they would be less disinclined 
to wear it. The Provost of Oriel rose, and to the astonishment of all announced 
himself in favour of the change. "But," added he,re(so the story runs),m" I am 
of opinion that the change should be made--by Degrees." ' 
Utterly incorrect however is the notion such an anecdote would convey 
of the Provost. Far more characteristic is a pathetic incident which 
also occurred in the Convocation House, between I87o-4 :-- 
' A proposal had been made to abolish the Saint's-day Sermons at S. Mary's, 
on the ground that so few went to hear them. The Provost protested against the 
change, saying that an institution good in itself should not be abolished because 
people were too indolent to profit by it. It was in fact lowering the Church's 
standard to the practice of the careless and the indifferent. He concluded 
by saying that as he saw the great majority of those who heard him were in 
favour of the change, he would not divide the house, but he could not allow 
the measure to pass without a protest. A few moments afterwards the question 
was lut in the usual form, "Placetne vobis, domini l)octores ?" and we heard 
the Provost's "Non 2lacet." There was no division, and so the measure passed. 
Two or three minutes after'ards, he quietly withdrew from the house. Somehow, 
the whole scene.-- the appearance of the man, his snow-white hair and venerable 



thereby those 'bauberes Scholares' who would gladly come up to Oxford, 
could they in any way afford to do so,)--is set at nought. It is no longer 
possible, except at what would be to such persons a ruinous cost, for a 
man to obtain the full benefits of an University education. Thus the 
poor have been robbed of their birthright,--on the plea that the surplus 
revenues of the Colleges are required for increasing the incomes of what 
is demonstrably an uselessly enlarged Professoriate. 9 The consequence 
is, that we are drifting back into the state of things out of which Walter 
de Morton rescued the University in I264. In Oxford, at the present 
instant, far more than a tithe of the Undergraduate body, 'unattached' 
to any College, are living sparse about the city ; picking up their learning 
under the gravest disadvantages, and ostracized from the society of their 
fellows. The 'Unattached' system is a retrograde movement,--an 
imposture and a sham. The recent Legislation will infallibly result in a 
deteriorated Clergy, and the decay of sacred Learning,Dwhereby the 
Church of England will be despoiled of its distinctive boast and orna- 
ment. 1 It only remains to add, that the substitution of the Professorial 
for the Tutorial system ;Dthe establishment of bodies of married Fellows, 
who block the way to advaxcement and fatally retard progress ;--the 
system of combined College lectures, and the consequent severance of 
the bond which ought to subsist between Undergraduates and their 
Tutors, as well as the destruction of the entire system of Collegiate life :- 
all these things, coming at the heels of the organic changes adverted to 
at the outset, have established a hopeless gulf between the Oxford of the 
past and the Oxford of the future. Rather has the de-Christianizing of 
the Colleges effectually abolished what has hitherto been the prime orna- 
ment of this Church and realm. Men will certainly wake up, when it 
l will be all too late, to the magnitude of the crime which has thus been 
committed; the irreparable injury which in these last days has been 
inflicted on our two ancient Universities. Posterity will demand an 
account of it : will call for the production of the obscure names of the 
principal offenders: will pass on them a sentence of severe condemna- 
tion. But only in ' the great and terrible Day of the LORD' will it become 
fully known how hateful the secularization of religious endowments, which 
were doing their work well,--and the de-Christianizing of ecclesiastical 
foundations, which, had they been let alone, might have provided a bul- 
wark against the growing infidelity of the age ;--how hateful, I say, are 
these acts in the eyes of the great Head of the Church, to whom those 
endowments were deliberately given and still rightfully belong; and for 
whose honour and glory the foundations were confessedly set apart. 

The Provost of Oriel's latest public act (March 5th, 1879) was to 
memorialize the Commissioners concerning ' the New Code of Statutes 

9 The reader is invited to inquire for a 
* Return' made on the subject of Professors 
and Professorial Lectures, by order of the 
House of Commons, and ordered to be printed 
xx July, x876. It is certainly little calculated 
to stimulate the founding of additional Pro- 
fessorships,--certainly not the increasing of 
the actual emoluments of Professors. In- 
teresting it would be to ascertain how many 
of the existing staff sometimes count their 

auditory on the fingers of one hand. 
 ' If there be one gem in the diadem of the 
Church of England which shines with a bril- 
liancy beyond the rest, and a brilliancy pecu- 
liarly her own,nthat jewel is the large, and 
profound, and sanctified learning, which has 
characterized her Clergy.' (' Clerical Duties," 
an Ordination Sermon preached at Ch. Ch., 
Dec. 3oth, I835,--by Rev. W. Jacobson, since 
Bp. of Chester.) 
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consequence been spent amid fierce Academic conflicts ; and in these, he 
had consistently and prominently borne a part second to none in importance 
and in dignity. A life it had been, from first to last, of obstinate and 
prolonged antagonism,---of uncompromising resistance, and of stern 
unbending protest,magainst two great successive movements: the 'Trac- 
tarian ' movement,mwhich he condemned, as disloyal and dishonest ; the 
' Liberal' movement,which he abhorred, as irreligious and revolu- 
tionary. Of the one, so far as it was local, he was mainly instrumental 
in occasioning its break-up in I845 .s The other he lived to see trium- 
phant. So varied and so grave an experience has fallen to no other 
head of a House since Oxford became an University .... Whether the 
liberalism of the old Oriel school,--the school of Whately, and Arnold, 
and Hampden, to which, some fifty years before, Edward Hawkins had 
himself belonged,mwas not largely responsible for the disorganisation of 
the University which has subsequently prevailed,mI forbear to inquire. 
Principles were then surrendered, views vere then strenuously advocated, 
which paved the way for yet larger demands and yet more fatal conces- 
sions. ,Ve know on the best authority that they that have "sown the 
wind shall reap the whirlwind." But men cannot see, and will not be 
shown, the end from the beginning .... The same Article proceeds :-- 
"Impossible it was, in the meantime, for those who had occasionally 
found themselves most strongly, and perhaps most painfully opposed to 
the Provost of Oriel, not to admire and revere one, who, through so long 
a career, had, in what he held to be his duty to the Church and to Reli- 
gion, fought so hard,encountered such troubles,given up so many 
friendships, and so much ease ;and who, while a combatant to the 
last, undiscouraged by odds and sometimes ill-success, had brought to 
the weariness and disappointment of old age an increasing gentleness 
and kindliness of spirit, which is one of the rarest tokens and rewards of 
patient and genuine self-discipline. A man who had set himself steadily 
and undismayed to stem, and bring to reason, the two most powerful 
currents of conviction and feeling which had agitated his times,left an 
impressive example of zeal and fearlessness, even to those against whom 
he had .contended." 

Henceforth, happily for his peace of mind, the Provost was entirely 
removed from that unquiet atmosphere, and from those harassing 
influences which had long since passed beyond the sphere of his in- 
dividual control. 

The subdued and restftd, the happy and very humble spirit, in which 
the few remaining years of his life (875 to I882) were spent,within the 
precincts of the Cathedral with which he had been for nearly half a 
century connected, and in the domestic seclusion of his own peaceful 
home,surprised, even affected, those who were nearest and dearest to 
him. It was a greatly diminished circle: for his only surviving son, 
(Cesar, 4 whom he saw last in 878,)was in India; and there remained 
s See an interesting and admirably written x84I :--Deputy Commissioner at -Umrltsur in 
Article, headed ' Retirement of the _Provost of the Punjab. lie married at Amballa, Oct. xo 
Oriel,' in the ' Guardian' of Nov. 4, x874. x867. 
 C_sar Richardborn at Oxford Feb. 6 
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was better on the Wednesday; and met and conversed with Archd. 
Grant, as well as took leave of his little grandson, who was returning to 
school. Late on Friday night, the pain returned in a severer form, and 
he never rallied : but--conscious of his state--passed away at about 9 in 
the morning of Saturday, November I Sth, 1882 ; when he was within 
three months of completing his 94th year. 
On the ensuing Friday he was interred close to his loved son Edward, 
in the Cathedral precincts' cemetery, on the breezy hill-side which looks 
down upon the Medway. He had himself been the means of recovering 
that parcel of ground from the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, being part 
of the original endowment of the Cathedral by Ethelbert, King of Kent, 
in the lifetime of Justus, first Bishop of Rochester. (The charter is dated 
28th April, A.D. 604). Singular to relate, the fall, that very morning, of a 
railway-bridge near Bromley, so effectually blocked the line, that a large 
party from Oxford,--consisting chiefly of Fellows, Scholars, and other 
undergraduate members of Oriel, together with many of the College 
servants,--were unable to reach Rochester in time to be present at the 
funeral. Many there were besides who desired to follow their Chief to 
the g-rave; but who, having got as far as Bromley, found themselves 
absolutely prevented from proceeding any further. One former fellow 
of the College--(I had come on to Rochester at an earlier hour)--repre- 
sented the Society. I cannot say how strange it seemed to me to find 
myself standing by that open grave without any of the rest : without at 
least Chase by my side ! . . . Dean Scott pronounced the words of peace 
over his ancient friend, and has since penned the inscription which marks 
the spot where the Provost of Oriel 'a laboribus landen requievit.' 
It seems worth recording that there appeared in the public journals on 
this occasion several admirable biographical notices of the Provost,-- 
some of them displaying a very just appreciation of his excellence ; all of 
them containing interesting and discriminating remarks on his career and 
character. It seems to have been universally felt that a great historical 
personage had disappeared from the scene. Men of all parties showed 
themselves aware of his moral and intellectual greatness, and generously 
vied in paying a warm tribute to his memory. Those notices are public 
property. But the few words which follow, expressive of personal regard 
and private regret,--(they were addressed to his Widow in her supreme 
desolation,')--are not to be found elsewhere, and will be read with pro- 
founder interest :-- 
' I have followed his life year after year' (wrote Cardinal Newman 9) , as I have 
not been able to follow that of others, because I knew just how many years he was 
older than I am, and how many days his birthday was from mine. 
' These standing reminders of him sprang out of the kindnesses and benefits done 
to me by him close upon sixty years ago, when he was Vicar of St. Mary's and I 
held my first curacy at St. Clement's. Then, during two long Vacations [I824-5] 
we were day after day in the Common Room all by ourselves, and in Christ Church 
meadow, t 
' He used then to say that he should not live past forty,--and he has reached ia 
the event his great age.' 

9 1hl,.v. x88z. t See abovep. 03. 
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before myself,--my own #ersonal recollections of him. Concerning his 
interesting antecedents therefore, I shall say scarcely anything at all. 
His birth (September 7th, 18o5) and his parentage have been fully set 
before the public; and the peculiar atmosphere of religious thought in 
which his youthful character was formed, has long since become a matter 
of history. But his biographer seems not to have been aware that, in 
conformity with those same family traditions, one of the preceptors to 
whose care the elder Wilberforce entrusted his son while quite a boy, was 
the well-known ' Fry of Emberton ;' a man who, (marvellous to relate), 
was looked upon as a kind of Apostle by the Clapham sect, and received 
into his rectory a limited number of sons of parents of'evangelical' 
views. Among these, it should be premised, was a lad of Hebrew extrac- 
tion. A characteristic incident is still remembered of the Samuel 
V'ilberforce of those early days. The scene of the boys' studies was a 
spacious apartment at the top of the house, where they were careful to 
relieve the tedium of acquiring the Latin language by giving free vent to 
their animal spirits, and occasionally making a tremendous noise. On 
one occasion, the disturbance overhead having become insufferable, old 
Fry (after repeated ineffectual warnings from below) rushed upstairs, 
cane in hand, kicked open the study door, and proceeded to wreak his 
wrath indiscriminately on the first offender he should meet. ' Sam,' quick 
as lightning, caught the youthful Israelite by the collar, slewed him round 
to receive, a tergo, the blow which must else have fallen to his own share, 
and pleaded, 'First the Jew, sir,--ten the Gentile.' 

His brief but honourable career at Oriel (I823-I827),--(and I have 
already in another place suggested why the elder Wilberforce sent his 
sons to this College,2)--brought him into contact, as a junior, with a set of 
remarkable men, some of whom, for good or for evil, were destined to 
leave an indelible impress on the Church of England at a turning-point 
of her history. His rooms were those on the ga'ound-floor in the south- 
western corner of the first quadrangle: rooms which were identified by 
himself in conversation more than 4o years afterwards by the fact that the 
coal-hole was (and is) under the floor of the sitting-room. He had asked 
a friend, whose house he made his headquarters when Bishop of Win- 
chester (Canon Bridges of Beddington, also an Oriel man), to indicate to 
him, if he could, wic rooms were occupied by his son. When Bridges, 
after conducting him in thought to the locality above indicated, at last 
reached the trap-door over the coal-hole, w' Those were my rooms!' 
cried the Bishop, grasping his friend's arm, and swaying it backward and 
forward, as his manner was :-- T]wse were my rooms !' 
In I828 he became united to Emily Sargent. It was through this lady 
that the Lavington property eventually came into the Bishop's family, by 
reason of failure of issue in her two brothers. Shortly before his death in 
I873, happening to be on a visit in the neighbourhood of Marden, where 
glrs. Sargent had once resided, the Bishop announced that he had 
arranged to take a ride through the Park with the daughter of his host 
(Mr. Master of Larrow Green) next morning before breakfast. (He loved 
 See above, p. 
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a life-long impress on his character. Scarcely right does it seem that the 
man in his agony should be so completely discovered as he is here to the 
vulgar gaze. And yet, what would the Life' be worth which should sup- 
press such details ? His prevailing conviction was that he had received 
a call to come out of the world - a call to a different mode of life,'  a more 
severe, separate, self-mortifying course.'  The great object' (he wrote) 
which I desire to gain from this affliction is a maintained communion 
with GOD.' And, 'Oh, if all this should pass away, and leave me no 
nearer to GOD, i.e. more worldly !'... If, at the end of the first year of 
his episcopate (November 3oth, I846), he wrote as follows,--w/to with 
a human heart can withhold a pang of sympathy at the concluding words ? 
,c I have taken some time for prayer and meditation to-day, looking through 
my former life, reading my former entries. How wonderfully fresh it all is still ! 
ttow perpetually is SHE before me! In business, in society, when I seem full 
of other things, how there is a constant under-base ringing secretly in my ears. 
Yet, how little have I learned of all this sorrow should have taught me."  

His five years' incumbency of Alverstoke was eminently fruitful in 
results, both to the parish and to himself. He built three new Churches 
and two new parochial Schools, and succeeded in thoroughly stirring up 
the inner life of a populous and most important district. His Sermons 
there are said to have been the best he ever produced ; and it may well 
be true, for there is a reality in Sermons prepared for a congregation 
which a man knows and addresses habitually, which must needs be want- 
ing in discourses prepared (by a Bishop, for example,)for promiscuous 
gatherings of people between whom and himself there exists no personal 
tie. He had, moreover, gone through the furnace of severe affliction; 
which more than anything else imparts something of pathetic earnestness 
and fervour to what is delivered from the pulpit. But the offer of the 
Deanery of Westminster in the beginning of I845, and his elevation to 
the episcopate at the close of the same year, brought what may be called 
the first period of his life to a close. At the age of forty,--having succes- 
sively filled the offices of Assistant Curate, of Incumbent, of Rural Dean, 
of Canon, of Archdeacon, of Royal Chaplain, and finally of Dean,--he 
succeeded Dr. Bagot in the Bishopric of Oxford at one of the most trying 
moments in the History of the English Church. The year I845 was, in 
fact, the crisis of the Tractarian movement. Thus was he suddenly trans- 
lated to a new sphere, to new duties and greatly enlarged responsibilities; 
and to these he forthwith addressed himself with the energy which was 
habitual to him. 

He found the Diocese in a very backward state. It had consisted of 
the single county of Oxford tiIl I836, when Berks was withdrawn from the 
diocese of Salisbury and added to that of Oxford. In his time it was en- 
larged to its present dimensions, consisting of the three counties of Oxford, 
Berks, and Bucks. During the five-and-twenty years immediately pre- 
ceding his consecration (I82O to I845), only 22 new Churches had been 
built in those three counties, 4 rebuilt, 8 restored or enlarged. In the 
four-and-twenty years of his episcopate, the corresponding totals are :-- 
Io6 new Churches; Churches rebuilt, I5; Churches restored, 25o. He 

t L,--i. p. x83. 
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was well done so far. No charges had been brought against Hampden 
by the remonstrating Bishops, no opinion expressed as to the justice of 
the imputations under which he laboured, for that would have been to 
prejudice what might afterwards be the subject of judicial inquiry. They 
had but represented that the fact of the existence of such charges, and 
the very general and deep feeling which prevailed on the subject, constituted 
reason enough why a Minister responsible for the exercise of the most 
delicate of the functions of the Royal Prerogative, should pause in giving 
effect to the appointment of such an one as Dr. Hampden to the see of 
Hereford. 
Undeterred by Lord John's unfavourable reply, the Bishop of Oxford at 
once urged the Minister, in a long private letter, to give Hampden (as he 
had before given Prince Lee, Bishop of Manchester,) the opportunity of 
clearing himself before a competent tribunal from the charges against 
him ; representing, that in this way the Church would be fully satisfied. 
But his well-meant endeavour failed utterly. It became daily more 
apparent that Wilberforce must of necessity be forced into the front rank 
of the coming conflict, the rectory of Ewelme (which Hampden held as 
Regius Professor of Divinity) being in the Oxford Diocese ; and calamitous 
for the Church and for him in the highest degree it was, that, from the 
accident of his position, so perilous a responsibility was thrust upon him. 
His temperament made him a peculiarly unfit person to stand in the 
breach at such a time. Truly, it was as if diabolical ingenuity had con- 
trived the snare into which the versatility of his nature, not to say his 
very talents and virtues, were pretty sure to draw him headlong. 
In the meantime, Theological Articles had been drawn up in Oxford, 
and application was made to Wiiberforce for ' Letters of Request,' referring 
the case to the Court of Arches.  It would not, in my judgment,' (he 
replied) ' be right for me to bromote any suit against Dr. Hampden ; but 
if such a suit were begun in the Consistory Court of this diocese I should 
at once transmit it.' Ten days after (Dec. x 5th) appeared Dr. Hampden's 
 Letter to Lord John Russell,' containing (to Wilberforce's great disap- 
pointment) no request for a judicial investigation, but merely complaining 
of Tractarian persecution, and reiterating professions of his own orthodoxy. 
Next day Wilberforce signed the ' Letters of Request,' by which he gave 
his sanction to the commencement of a suit in the Arches Court, in which 
definite charges would be alleged against Dr. Hampden, and full oppor- 
tunity given him to purge himself of all suspicion of false doctrine. And 
had the Bishop stirred no further, all might even yet have been well. 
But at this juncture he took a false, or rather he took a fatal step. He 
had signed the'Letters of Request'under pressure on the part of the 
promoters of the suit. No sooner had he done so, than he got them to 
consent to the withdrawal of the  Letters,' if he could induce Hampden 
to give satisfactory assurances as to some of the points on which the 
language of the 'tamton Lectures' and the ' Observations on Religious 
Dissent' were most disquieting. Accordingly, in an evil hour he addressed 
a letter to Dr. Hampden, formulating eleven heads of inquiry, and inviting 
the other 'to avow his unhesitating acceptance of them,' as well as to 



consent to withdraw the two publications which had given so much and 
such general offence. 
It is hard to understand how so able a man could fail to perceive that 
by vriting this letter he had completely shifted his ground, and thereby 
had lost his footing. He had constituted himself at once Dr. Hampden's 
accuser and judge. That his intentions were the purest and the kindest, 
and that he was seeking the peace of the Church :mthat his Articles of Inquiry 
were ably drawn, and that, if answered satisfactorily, they would probably 
have done much to disarm further opposition :--all this, however true, is 
beside the question. He entirely miscalculated his own powers of per- 
suasion, as well as misunderstood the animus of his opponent. He 
forwarded a copy of his letter to Lord John, who sent him in reply a saucy 
comment on it. From Dr. Hampden himself, of course, he obtained no 
satisfaction. It would appear, therefore, that the suit must proceed. In 
the meantime the Bishop heard, through the Provost of Oriel, that the 
' Observations on Religious Dissent' were not being sold or circulated 
with Dr. Hampden's sanction, but against his wish. He also learned, but 
from a different source, that by suffering the 'Letters of Request' to go 
forward, his own act would be far more judicial, and less simply ministerial, 
than he had supposed. He therefore withdrew them, but made an 
elaborate endeavour, through the Provost of Oriel, to re-open negociations 
with Dr. Hampden. The latter had long since astutely put himself into 
the hands of the lawyers, and would no longer give even the slender 
amount of satisfaction for which alone the Bishop now pleaded. In fact 
he would make no answer at all. Finally (Dec. 28th), the Bishop of 
Oxford, at the close of a long letter to Dr. Hampden, wherein he recapitu- 
lated what had been his motives from the beginning, and the ground of 
each successive step which he had taken in the business, wrote concern- 
ing the 'Bam2blon Lectures' as follows :m 
"I have now carefully studied them throughout, with the aid of those ex- 
planations of their meaning which you have ftlrnished to the public since their first 
publication, and now in your private communications. The result of this 
examination, I am bound plainly to declare, is my own conviction that they 
do not justly warrant those suspicions of unsoundness to which they have given 
rise, and which, so long as I trusted to selected extracts, I myself shared. For 
these suspicions of your meaning, and for the consequent distrust of the University, 
I must with equal frankness say that I discern the catlse, (whilst your works 
remained unexplained and the minds of men unassured by your full profession of 
the faith), &c .... But, allowing for the blemishes of what was, I believe, a 
necessarily hasty composition, and taking into account, as I now can, your various 
explanations and assurances, I find in the 'Lectures' little which will not admit 
of a favourable construction. ''n 

'The Hampden business' in this way certainly reached a singularly 
'lame and impotent conclusion.' In Canon Ashwell's published 'Life; 
uncommon pains have been taken to set the entire transaction fairly and 
clearly before the reader; and assuredly the materials for forming an 
accurate judgment on every chief actor in it are not wanting. One cannot 
affect surprise, when it is remembered that the principal letters appeared 
in the newspapers of the day, that calumny and misrepresentation were 
successful in blackening the character of the Bishop of Oxford; yet, no 

n L,i. pp. 486-7. 
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character. He had a facility alike in assuming and in throwing off the 
burdens of his office and station, which might easily mislead. To see 
him at his own table, for instance, surrounded by twenty or thirty guests, 
and still more to hear him,--a stranger might have gone away and 
remembered him only as a brilliant talker, a delightful companion ; and 
straightway jumped to the conclusion that it was for his 'convivial 
qualities' that the Bishop of Oxford was chiefly conspicuous. No one 
who really knew him, even a little, could make so complete a mistake. 
But it may be readily granted that the Bishop was at no pains to put the 
'rank and file' of his acquaintance on the right scent. He would 
partake freely of the good things before him. And then, he was the very 
best of table-talkers. His vivacity increased as the entertainment 
proceeded. He had an endless flow of anecdote. His power of repartee 
was marvellous. When he was sure of his company, he would not only 
be confidential but unguarded to a degree. It may be questioned if any 
who knew and loved him did not take the more care of him because he 
was so careless of himself. But to return to the dinner. His habit at 
his own table,--(by the way, he always sat in the middle of it),--was to 
gather in front of him, and at his right and left, the choicest spirits 
present; and further to station one of his best lieutenants at either 
extremity of the hospitable board, with an injunction to them to "keep 
the company at that end entertained." (And O the droll way in which 
he would contrive to listen to a favourite lieutenant's story, though he 
seemed fully occupied with his neighbours ; and would presently procure 
general silence, and insist that--' Now we are going to have that story 
over again ! ')... The hilarity of those gatherings was sometimes extra- 
ordinary, and the almost boyish spirits with which the Bishop would 
throw himself into the topic of the moment as already hinted, was pretty 
sure to mislead a superficial observer. 
But how had he been occupied for the eight or ten hours before dinner ? 
Let us try to recall .... Prayers in the private Chapel of the palace 
ended, there had been breakfast,ma social and cheerful meal: although 
the formidable pile of letters of all shapes and sizes at the Bishop's side 
(sure harbingers of a busy and anxious day) kept him tolerably occupied 
--sometimes thoughtful--all breakfast time. At to he retired to his 
library, requesting his Archdeacons, Chaplains, and Clergy, to follow him 
speedily: so that long before x I they had plunged in medias res,--the 
business (whatever it was) which had brought them all up to Cuddesdon. 
At the end of two or three hours of application, most of those present 
had slipped away for luncheon, and again returned to sit in conclave. 
Wilberforce alone could never be persuaded to stir. I once brought him 
a biscuit and a glass of sherry. He thanked me for my zeal, laughing, 
but was inexorable. He 'never did,' and was 'better without it.' The 
long summer afternoon wore away, and the room at last grew oppressively 
close. At 5 o'clock, nods and winks indicative of exhaustion were freely 
interchanged: but no one moved,--the chief personage having as yet 
shown no signs of fatigue. At length the clock struck six : and " I say!" 
(exclaimed some bold spirit) "I have got the cramp, and must go for a 
walk." The standard of rebellion once set up, the room began to clear. 
S 
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of England at this time. Enthusiasm sometimes requires to be guided 
as well as promoted; to be checked as well as to be guided; and only 
checked in one direction in order that it may break out more usefully in 
another. Wilberforce's leading idea was to promote activity in his 
diocese. He welcomed earnestness, as such, wherever he found it ; and 
flattered himse!f that he should always be in time to check or to restrain 
the men, who, in the meantime, availed themselves of the sanction of 
his great name and authority to push forward their own well-meant (but 
by no means always judicious)crotchets. Conscious of his own powers 
of government, of his personal influence, of the loyalty and devotedness 
of the great bulk of his Clergy, Wilberforce often suffered things to go 
too far in a direction which, in his inmost heart, he entirely disallowed. 
In consequence, he was occasionally destined to make the dreary dis- 
covery that some of his lieutenants had played him false ; had been 
wanting in honesty. An explosion in the diocese was sure to follow, and 
this did more than alienate confidence from him. It created downright 
suspicion and distrust, which was not the less reasonable because er- 
sonally he did not deserve it. The mischief, moreover, had been done, 
and could not be undone. The offshoots of error could never afterwards 
be eradicated. A more wary, or let it be called a less trustful spirit, wou:d 
have selected his lieutenants with more caution : would have been more 
solicitous to cut off occasions of offence : would have considered that a 
Diocese is for all time, whereas a Bishop's incumbency is but for a brief 
span of years: and that allowance, if not encouragement, given at one 
period to unsound principles and unlawful practices, cannot be withdrawn 
at another : lastly, would have bethought himself that when a Bishop's 
three brothers, two brothers-in-law, only daughter and son-in-law, not to 
mention many of his personal intimates, have lapsed, to Romanism, the 
outer world must needs look on suspiciously, and be prepared to mis- 
interpret every act of his which may seem to point in the dreaded direc- 
tion. And will anyone say that those men were to be severely blamed 
who, educated in a widely different school, and beyond all things 
solicitous for maintaining purity of doctrine, as well as resolved to be 
found faithful themselves to the teaching of the Church of England, 
declaimed passionately against what, in their eyes, was nothing else but 
the betrayal of a sacred trust ? 
And yet, as I began by saying, Wilberforce himself was faithful, faithful 
to the backbone, in his allegiance to the Reformed Church of England. 
A thorough grasp too had he of the questions which have of late vexed 
her peace. Never certainly in his life did he express himself more nobly 
in this behalf than at the very end of his career, when (ISth July, 1873, 
only four days before his death) he delivered a memorable Address 
(unwritten) to the Rural Deans of his diocese at Winchester House. 
Heartily is it to be deplored that he did not live to fulfil the promise 
which he made on the spot to those who heard it, in reply to their 
earnest and unanimous request that he would write out and print what he 
had spoken. But notes of his discourse were freely taken by many 
present, and from a comparison of these, the substance of what he 
uttered, (and in some cases clearly the very phraseology he employed), 
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indicate a fidgety anxiety to make everything in our churches assimilate to a foreign 
usage. There is a growing feeling, which I can only describe as an ' ashamedness ' 
of the Anglican Church, as if our grand old Anglican Communion contrasted un- 
favourably with the Church of Rome. The habitual language held by many men 
sounds as if they were ashamed of our Church and its position : it is a sort of 
apology for the Church of England as compared with the Church of Rome. Why, 
I ,VOULD AS SOON THINK OF APOLOGIZING FOR THE VIRTUE OF MY MOTHER TO 
A HARLOT ! I have no sympathy in the world with such a feeling. I abhor this 
fidgety desire to make everything un-Anglican. This is not a grand development, 
as some seem to think. It is a decrepitude. It is not something very sublime and 
impressive, but something very feeble and contemptible." 
I dismiss the subject with the single remark that any attempt, which 
shall either now or at any future time be made to claim the author of 
such sentiments,--(and they were his latest public utterance; they may 
truly be said to have been his last words ;)--as a sympathizer with 
' Ritualistic' teaching, will clearly stand convicted of misstatement. The 
practices of the sect, their avowed and their secret aims, were the object 
of his downright abhorrence. Sometimes he would express his secret 
personal dislike to the very environments of the party with a grotesque 
fervour which was irresistible. "I suspect," (I once said to him), "you 
like embroidered stolcs,--surplices cut short at the waist,--Gregorian 
chants, and so on." "I like Gregorian music ?" (he exclaimed, with a 
look of mingled terror and annoyance). "I assure you I never hear a 
Gregorian without feeling a wish to lie down on my stomach and howl." 

It is time to bring to a close the present pen-and-ink sketch (it pretends 
to be no more) of the greatest of modern Bishops. A feature of his 
character, concerning which as yet nothing has been spoken, and of which 
for obvious reasons one shrinks from saying much, may yet not be passed 
over in entire silence. Allusion is made to the devotional side of his 
nature,--the inner spiritual life,mwhich was deep and fervent. Pro- 
foundly conscious of the indispensableness of Prayer and habitual com- 
muning with the Father of Spirits, he made for himself opportunities 
in the midst of his countless engagements and the distractions of his very 
busy life. The inscription over the screen in the private chapel of his 
Palace--(' WE WILL GIVE OURSELVES CONTINUALLY TO PRAYER AND 
TO THE MINISTRY OF THE WORD ')--expressed the genuine longing of 
his soul. His devoutness in Communicating must have struck all who 
were ministering with him. He evidently made it an occasion for pro- 
longed and special prayer,--furnishing hinself wi.th a Manual, partly 
printed, partly written. He always seened to me absorbed in the business 
of the sanctuary. 

I have sometimes thought that maty-sidedness was Wilberforce's most 
characteristic feature. He had an inquisitiveness of spirit which made 
him eager--over eagermto be en rafifiort with every department of 
human knowledge. He took interest in everything. Thus, 2qlesmerism 
(which in I845 was a novelty) for a short space occupied his serious 
attention ; while Natural History was all his life long nothing else but a 
passion with him. He would always enter into earnest debate with an 
expert in whatsoever department of Science, Learning, or practical 
Experience. And yet the fact cannot be overlooked that every other 
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reminiscences concerning him been fairly awakened among a party of his 
friends, without peals of laughter being speedily elicited at the grotesque 
images which every one present was able in turn to contribute. Staying 
once during the dog-days at a friend's country mansion (Danny in 
Sussex), it was his hap to sit at dinner next to a prosy old gentleman, 
under the influence of whose conversation (the ladies being gone) Wilber- 
force at last succumbed, and fell fast asleep. He did more, he dreamed, 
--dreamed that he was afloat on a tempestuous sea : "And the storm was 
so violent" (he said slowly, aloud,)--" that the ship--could scarce live-- 
through the surge."... "Now, do you know, my" Lord," (said the old 
party solemnly, after a pause of bewilderment),m" I find myself utterly 
unable to see the bearing of that remark on our previous conversation." 
The Bishop waking up instantly, and perceiving the gravity of the 
situation, but knowing his man, rejoined with the utmost gravity,--" Then, 
all I can say is, I'm astonished at you ! Let us join the ladies :" and he 
left his friend in the dining-room more perplexed than ever by the nautical 
image which had brought the conversation so suddenly to a close.--I may 
be allowed to rehearse a slight experience of my own. There had been a 
great afternoon gathering in the Sheldonian (I think for the Colonial 
Episcopate), and Wilberforce had wound up the business of the day with 
a powerful and affecting speech, at the close of which the whole theatre 
was in an uproar of applause. He telegraphed to me (I was in the area) 
to come up to him,which he effected by first pointing at me with his 
finger, and then pointing the same finger vertically to his own toes. I 
obeyed, wondering what he could possibly want with me at such a moment, 
and painfully aware of the universal gaze of curiosity I was about to 
incur. He leaned over and whispered,--" My dear Burgon, I've quite 
forgot the fish. Would you do me the great kindness to go to Tester's, 3 
and order turbot and smelts for eighteen ? with lobsters for the sauce ?" 
I merely nodded assent; impatient to be off, and miserably conscious that 
I must certainly explode if he kept llle for another half-minute ; but he 
had not quite done :--" Let all be sent down to my carriage at All Souls' 
immediately, will you ? and--don't forget the smelts.t ,, 
Once, having to preach at a church in Regent Street, on arriving at 
the door, he encountered his friend, Mrs. A., in the act of returning to her 
carriage.--" What ? going avay . "" Only because I can't get in."m" Do 
you mean that you really vish to stop ?""I came on purpose." "Then, 
take my arm."--The crowd at the door vas excessive. At last the Beadle 
appeared; to whom the Bishop, in his blandest manner,--" You will be 
so good as to give this lady the best seat in the church."--" Impossible, 
sir. Church quite full."--The Bishop calmly, but with emphasis, repeated 
his orders. " uile impossible," repeated the Beadle ; "I tell you, sir, the 
church is fidl."--" 0 but" (was the rejoinder) "_/" von't breach if you 
don't ! "--This alarming threat at once opened Bumble's eyes. "O, I beg 
your pardon, my Lord!" (winking): "this way, 3larm," and with the 
utmost self-importance he deposited Mrs. A. in the churchwardens' 
luxurious empty pew under the pulpit. 
s A well-known fishmonger in the High Horace remarks, * servabit odorem Testa 
Street, -- with obvious reference to whom diu." 



deposited the loved remains of his wife. 7 Such a humble grave, exca- 
vated in the chalk, and nightly drenched with the dew of heaven, would 
(it was thought by his sons) have been more acceptable to his spirit than 
any other ..... Verily, as the years roll out that spot will attract many 
a pilgrim-foot : but the Church, no less than the world, is prone to forget 
its greatest benefactors ; and few will care to remember, when a few de- 
cades of years shall have run their course, how largely our Church of 
England is indebted to him who sleeps below. None but those who knew 
him will have the faintest conception what an exquisite orator, what a 
persuasive preacher, what a faithful Bishop, Din every private relation of 
life what a truly delightful person,--is commemorated by the stone which 
marks the grave of Samuel Wilberforce. 

See above,--pages 246-7 : also, p. 276. 
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NE of the oldest of the surviving Heads of Houses disappeared 
from the familiar scene when, on the 8th of December, I88O, the 
revered Provost of Worcester College departed,--" full of days," being 
already in his eighty-seventh year. 
RICHARD LYNCH COTTON was born on the I4th of August, I794, at 
Valliscote in Oxfordshire, being descended from a very ancient family 
settled in Shropshire (it is said) from Saxon times. He was the third 
son of Henry Calveley Cotton, esq., (youngest son of Sir Lynch Salusbury 
Cotton, fourth Baronet,) and Matilda, daughter and heiress of John Lock- 
wood, esq., of Dews Hall, Essex. He therefore stood in the relation oI 
first cousin to Sir Stapleton Cotton who was created Baron Combermere 
in ISI4,DViscount, in ISO- 7. His mother bore to her husband fourteen 
children :Dthree daughters and eleven sons, of whom three entered holy 
orders, and six attained high rank in the army and navy,viz., General 
Sir Sydney Cotton, G.C.B., Colonel Hugh Calveley Cotton, E.I.C.S., 
General Sir Arthur Cotton, K.C.S.I., Major-General Sir Frederick Cotton, 
and Admiral Francis Vere Cotton. The three last named survived the 
subject of the present memoir. When questioned concerning his elder 
brother Richard's early life, Sir Arthur said he could only remember that, 
m"He feared GOD from his boyhood :" and that,"As a youth he 
walked with GOD :" adding,--" I have never seen his like in this respect." 
Sent at a very early age to the Charterhouse,--(where he had Have- 
lock for a schoolfellow,)--Richard complained to his brothers that he 
was "literally starved." His growth was believed to have been affected 
by this barbarous circumstance, for (unlike the rest of the family) he was 
to the end of his days, small of stature. The future Provost came up to 
Worcester College as Lady Holford Exhibitioner (June 4, ISIZ); was 
elected Scholar on Clarke's Foundation (May 8, I815) : and in the same 
year took his B.A. degree. He was reading with Thomas Arnold (his 
private tutor), when news was brought to the latter (Easter, I815) that he 
had been elected to a fellowship at Oriel. 
Cotton's name appears among those who obtained a second class in 
Classics, 2nd April I SIS,--in company with John Leycester Adolphus, 
the barrister ; Samuel Hinds (afterwards Bishop of Norwich) ; and Philip 
Vynter, late President of St. John's. In the next year (May 7, 816) he 
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And, for that night is fitting time for prayer, 
Be this my prayer for Worcester,--That her sons 
May love her only half as well as I, 
And all prove twice as worthy... So, good-night! 
Tapers are gleaming in the casements : rays 
Of glory streak the lawn: there come and go 
Shadows, and laughing voices, and stray notes 
Of Annie Laurie,' which one resolute soul 
Wrings out in puffs from a refractory horn. 
The servants hurry past me: only Joe, 
(Who knows not old Joe Preston ?) wondering why 
I stare so hard at what I know so well, 
Pauses; and fraught with viands, bread and beer, 
Quoth he to me, m' Good-night, sir!' I to him, 
And to dear Worcester, pass the word,--' Good-night !' 

Oriel, June, 1857- 

U 
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College, Oxford ;--one of the few mathematicians and scientific men in the 
University ;mand whose distinction in the Schools was vell remembered. He was 
the son of a venerable and excellent Clergyman, and most accomplished scholar, 
who had managed, upon a miserable benefice, to educate five sons so admirably 
that each as he entered the University became foremost in the Schools, and was 
elected Fellow of his College. Of these sons, Edward, Fellow of Corpus Christi 
College, will occupy a high place amongst the great scholars and writers of his 
University. Richard Greswell was, at the period referred to, almost unknown 
out of Oxford. 
"'At that time he called upon me, (with whom he had laboured before in the 
cause of the Church,) in order to confer upon a subject with which his whole 
soul was full, to the exclusion of all others,--the recent Act for Vational Education. 
He spoke with his usual energy upon the deep importance of the crisis, and of 
the imperative necessity of being prepared to meet it. The question was,-- 
Whether the whole rising population should be trained in principles adverse 
to the Church of England and even to Christianity itself: ' but' (he said) ' the 
Act providentially comprised a provision, the importance of which no one had 
perceived, but in which he was convinced lay the security and preservation of 
the Church Educational System, and the overthrow of the attempts which were 
being made to ruin it.' He then explained the provision by which State grants 
were proportioned to private exertions, without distinction between denominations. 
'Consequently' (he said) 'the Church of England cannot be prevented from 
receiving her full share of the State subsidies; and it depends upon herself,-- 
upon the exertions of her members,mwhether she shall or shall not retain the 
Education of the rising generation: and if the Church should be apathetic and 
indifferent at this crisis, every thing would be lost.' But he expressed with 
the utmost confidence his assurance that such would not be the issue. Still, 
it was of the last importance that not a moment should be lost. There ought to 
be no hesitation on the part of the Church in availing herself fully of the oppor- 
tunity which thus was opened for her. Nothing could be more suicidal than 
to reject the subsidies offered by the State on the ground that they were not given 
in the way which Churchmen would consider to be consistent xvith right principle. 
"In a day or two he was with me again, to communicate the thoughts which 
then filled his every moment. He came to say that seeing no movement 
anywhere in the direction needed, but an indisposition even to accept the 
Government grants; and generally a total absence of definite views about 
the course to be taken, he had resolved to try whether a single individual like 
himself could not do something towards initiating the exertions which had become 
imperatively necessary. He then detailed his plan, which was of so bold a 
character, that it caused astonishment to the hearer. He spoke with confidence 
about obtaining the support of the Prime blinister, Sir Robert Peel: of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury: of other great personages; and of inducing them 
to subscribe great sums of money to the cause of Church Education ; and thus to 
set on foot a National Subscription,-- on so mighty a scale, that the Church would 
be enabled by its means to obtain a great proportion of the Government subsidies, 
and thus to retain to the full her influence over the rising generation. Perhaps 
almost any one who had heard the plans detailed with a vehemence which 
is indescribable, would have concluded that the whole scheme was chimerical and 
absurd. Here was a young man, quite unknown to the world, without rank, fame, 
or connexions, proposing to himself to make the heads of the Church and State 
come forward vith great sums for the promotion of a plan suggested by a private 
graduate of Oxford I I must say that I felt far from sanguine as to his success. 
"In another day or two he brought me his letter to Sir Robert Peel, to whom 
he was personally wholly unknown. It was very long, and was written with the 
utmost ability and the soundest judgment. The Minister was appealed to upott 
principles and considerations carefully adapted to his known views and purposes. 
The views of the writer were exhibited in perfect harmony with those of the Govern- 
ment. The object was stated to be that of completely and effectually carrying out 
the intentions of the Legislature, and at the same time of strengthening the 
Established Church, of which the Minister was known to be a supporter on 
principle. In fine, a strong appeal was made to him personally, as an attached 
member of the Church of England, to place himself at the head of the Movement, 
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Mr. Greswell was one of the founders of the 'Ashmolean Club' and 
'Ashmolean Sociely.' The subject is merely of local interest ; yet, as 
illustrating Oxford life in the earlier part of the present century, the fol- 
lowing record (contributed by a learned friend) seems to be worth pre- 
serving :-- 
"I think it was in 824, that, a discussion having arisen among the few men 
in Oxford who at that time cared for Natural History,--as to whether Sand- 
AIartins burrow in the winter and hybernate, or whether they migrate,--a small 
party was organized one winter's day to walk to Cumnor, in order to explore 
a sand-pit, (now I believe covered,) which used to be a notorious haunt of 
Sand-Martins. It lay between Cumnor village and the firs on the top of the down, 
called ' Cumnor Iiurst.' In this party was Dr. Kidd, Dr. Daubeny, and (I think) 
Clutterbuck--late of Long Wittenham, then an undergraduate. 6 The Naturalists 
dug : found no Sand-Martins in the warren ; and returned, convinced of the truth 
of the migration theory. Being late for Hall,--(dinner in those days was at 
4 p.m.),--they repaired to a coffee-house looking down Broad Street, at the corner 
of Holywell,wthe interesting structure, designed by Vanburgh, which has been 
recently demolished to make way for the ' Indian Institute.' The evening passed 
so pleasantly that it was determined to repeat the supper once a Term, and to 
connect it somehow with Natural Science. Supper was soon exchanged for dinner 
at one another's rooms, once--and ultimately three times--a Term. The ' seien- 
title' men in Oxford could at that period be counted on your fingers. Their 
studies lay apart from the curriculum of the University. They were regarded 
somewhat as dilettanli, and kept their ' Science' to themselves. Richard Gres- 
well (though not one of the original sand-martin hunters) was early asked to join ; 
and he remained a me,nber of the Club to his life's end. (Only one other such 
Club then existed in Oxford,--a very small one,--of College Tutors, who dined 
together once a month, to confer about educational work). Owing to the tact 
that the scientific Professors were few, some members of the Club were elected on 
account of their great eminence and sympathy with scientific inquiries, without 
being specially employed on these subjects. Greswell was in fact one of these 
outsiders (as it were) ; but it need hardly be remarked that such men imparted to 
the Club (as they did to Oxford generally) that largeness of culture and breadth 
of sympathy with various branches of knowledge which characterised the graduates 
of that time who read for double honours. This is necessarily disappearing as 
knowledge becomes specialized, and originality of mind is exercised in tracking 
old principles into new applications, instead of employing itself in ascending to 
large generalities. Greswell's sympathy was wide and his reading great. But he 
showed no tolerance towards such new theories as those of Darwin; which 
trespass either on the sphere of Revelation, or on the principles of 1Natural 
Religion and spiritual existence. 
"The foregoing remarks only touch a few superficial points of Greswell's 
character. They have no reference to that which gained him general respect even 
from opponents,--his entire conscientiousness ; his unfailing generosity; his grand 
spirit of self-sacrifice ; that courteous kindliness which never forsook him to the 
last."  
In conferring great public benefits he was observed through his life to 
find his own especial gratification. He made at his private expense the 
handsome walk and avenue of trees which now encircles ' Port Meadow.' 
But he did more than plant, and beautify, and girdle round with walks. 
In the first instance, he drained' Port lXIeadow,'--which henceforth, in- 
stead of being wet and swampy for nine months in the year, and dry for 
three, became perfectly firm and dry for nine months (from the end of 
ZIarch, namely, until the end of December), and probably wet (because 
liable to be flooded) for the other three months of the year. Thus, by an 
6 The name of this friend will recur in the  From Canon Farrar, D.D., Professor of 
Memoir of Bp. Jacobson- Divinity in the University of Durham. 
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outlay of 55o/., he materially increased the salubrity of that part of Oxford, 
as well as added largely to the value of those 4o0 reclaimed acres. These 
improvements were effected in 1865. It should be added,mthough I am 
sorry to write down so heavy an indictment,--that his work was regarded 
with apathy or indifference by those whom it was chiefly designed to 
benefit. 

While on this subject, let room be found for the record of Greswell's 
burning interest in promoting the 'Central African Mission,' and the 
schemes for putting down the slave trade on the Eastern coast of Africa. 
"He was always" (writes a common friend 8) "occupied in some im- 
portant undertaking for the public good." His private charities also were 
really countless, and (like all who have studied in the same Divine school 
with himself,) he rejoiced supremely in doing such acts in secret. One of 
those lesser acts of munificence has only lately, quite by accident, come to 
my knowledge ; which I will here set down. 

A graduate of \Vorcester College,o(a young man of small means, who 
had been toiling on behalf of the most sacred of home ties,)mwas at last 
tempted to exchange his work in Oxford for a position elsewhere,--which 
however involved considerable pecuniary risk. The circumstances of the 
case were neither unknown to Greswell, nor unappreciated by him,--as 
the following note which reached the young man's hands in the very nick 
of time, sufficiently proves : 
" Dear Mr. , Will you accept from me the accompanying cheque for 
xool. to aid you in your proposed undertaking ? Your sincere friend, 
' RICHARD GRESWELL." 

It remains to sketch in outline the very beautiful character of the man, 
concerning whom so many details have been narrated. And were a hun- 
dred persons invited to do this, it is thought that not one would omit to 
specify his childlike simplicity and guilelessness of character. It was, in 
fact, the first, if not the last thing which struck those who had frequent 
intercourse with him. The friend quoted at foot who had also been 
Greswell's pupil, writes,"His chief characteristics were great and 
varied learning, boundless benevolence, and a childlike simplicity. His 
great erudition,if the truth must be told,--was sometimes even an im- 
pediinent to the efficiency of his lectures.".... All will remember his shy, 
nervous manner. In my undergraduate days [I843-], he good-naturedly 
lodged, me, by assigning to me the two rooms in the rear of his own lec- 
ture-room,viz, the three windows in the centre of the new buildings, first 
floor. One night, he entered my quarters with the benevolent intention of 
instructing me how I might obtain the deputy-librarianship of the College; 
but I never saw his face. Looking intently at the books on my shelves, 
(which he kept sta3Mng with his fore-finger),--speaking in a tremulous 
voice, and resolutely turning his back upon me,--he did me what really 
was a considerable favour vith as much hesitation and apparent distress 
as if he had come to me as a suppliant and was going away disappointed. 
"I vant you to come and meet Oldfleld  at breakfast to-morrow morning," 

 The Rev. Rowland Muckleston. See  Edmund Oldfield, esq., Fellow and Libra- 
above, pp. 285, 289, &c. rian of Worcester College. 
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me with honest joy which book of the .Eneid, or of the Iliad, 'Julia had 
finished that morning.' In x873, Miss Joana Julia Greswell published 
a  Grammatical tnalysis of the Hebrew Psalter,' which has been much 
commended by learned men. Dr. Pusey praised it. Helen Margaret, her 
sister, was Mr. Greswell's only other child. 
Full of years and of good works, and sustained to the last by an un- 
clouded hope,--though his powers of mind greatly failed him during his 
latest years,--Richard Greswell entered into rest, as one falling asleep, on 
his birthday,--(22nd July, 188 I),--having fulfilled exactly eighty-one years. 
He rests in the same grave with his wife, in the churchyard of S. Mary 
Magdalene, Oxford, within a few paces of the Martyrs' Memorial. Of 
himself, the abiding memorials in Oxford are many; memorials, which 
will keep his memory fresh and green for many a long year amid the 
scenes with which he was so familiar, and which he himself loved so well. 
But his grandest monument,--the monument which will outlive every 
other,--is the service he rendered to the cause of the Christian Education 
of Caxs2=s Poor.... If there ever was a "faithful Steward" of his oppor- 
tunities of service, that man was RICHARD GRESWELL. 
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by the Library." In truth, his love of the place was so great that, (as his 
daughter expresses it), "he never was happy away from it." Parochial 
work in the meantime amounted to a passion with him; and the inter- 
change of occupation which a Curacy affords, supplied him all his life 
with ample variety, as well as enjoyment of the purest and most congenial 
kind. 

Culham, however, was by no means Mr. Coxe's first introduction to 
pastoral work. While in London, he had been for two years Curate to 
his brother Richard at Archbishop Tenison's Chapel.--" On resigning 
this Curacy, he became (in 1836) assistant Curate of S. Matthew's, Spring 
Gardens, of which Dr. Tomlinson (afterwards Bp. of Gibraltar) was then 
the Incumbent. A large district in the parish of S. Martin's-in-the- 
:Fields, (of which, Sir Henry Dukinfield was at that time Vicar), extending 
from Scotland-yard to the Adelphi,--comprising the south side of the 
Strand, and extending down to the River,--was assigned to him, with 
a population of 3ooo. Dark, narrow streets, crowded and unhealthy courts 
and alleys, (now happily for the most part removed), which were occupied 
by some of the lowest characters in London,--formed the greater portion 
of this district. And here it was that, through genuine zeal for his 
Master's service and a sincere love of souls, he devoted his evenings, and 
his spare time from the manuscript room of the British Museum, in 
visiting the occupants of every house from cellar to garret ;mat first, with 
some difficulty, but ere long winning his way, gaining confidence, and 
making a lasting impression on some of the most hardened men and 
women. These used often to speak of him in grateful and affectionate 
terms to one who is now living, and who succeeded him in his successful 
work." . . . I am indebted for the foregoing particulars to the late ex- 
cellent Canon John Richard Errington, Coxe's one dearly loved friend 
through life,--his contemporary and very intimate friend at Worcester 
College, as well as his successor in 1839 at Spring Gardens' Chapel. He 
adds,--" I never met with any one who combined so much acute learning, 
sound judgment, and persevering diligence, with so charming a manner, 
such delightful humour and playfulness, as H. O. C. "7 
Having held Culham for ten years (1838-1848), Mr. Coxe was in suc- 
cession Curate of Tubney, where his teaching was greatly appreciated, 
for seven years ( 1848-1855),-- and of Yarnton, for one ( 1855 ) ;--after which, 
he accepted the curacy, and at the end of thirteen years (1868) was pre- 
sented by the Earl of Abingdon to the rectory, of Wytham, which he held 
till the period of his death,--namely, for five-and-twenty years, lie was 
' select Preacher' before the University in 1842. 
In the modest parsonage of Wytham, Mr. Coxe passed some of his 
happiest hours. Truly congenial to him was the care of his little parish, 
and truly exemplary was he in discharging the duties of his cure. One 
of his many attached friends (the Rev. John Rigaud) writing to me from 
Oxford, exclaims :--" How often has one seen him,--(as I go about the 
streets now, I think of him in this spot or in that),--hurrying off in the 
November fog after four o'clock to get on his horse, and go to visit the 

July ugth and Aug. 6th, 88x. 
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on the Black Prince's tomb in Canterbury Cathedral,--of which inscription 
' Chandos Herald' is therefore ascertained to have been the author. 
But specially deserving of attention in the same list are l!os. 5 to 8, 
which will for ever remain a worthy monument of lr. Coxe's learning, 
scholarship, and literary ability. "His Catalogues of the MSS. in the 
College Libraries" (writes his son-in-law) "were made under great diffi- 
culties. He would begin at six in the morning, in cold rooms, so as not 
to trench on Bodley hours,--during which he scrupulously abstained from 
doing any ofhis own work." In connexion with this statement it also 
deserves to be recorded that "he resolutely adhered to his determination 
not to become a 'collector,'---in order that the Library might enjoy his 
undivided solicitude and interest. He had hardly a scarce or valuable 
book of his own purchasing." 
"The only one of his books" (proceeds my informant) "on which I saw 
him myself at work was the illuminated XIIth century Apocalypse in 
Bodley, which he edited for the Roxburghe Club (No. 4)- The lithographs 
were done by a man who went under the name of' Harry Sandars,' and 
died in Oxford a short time ago, when it was found that ' Sandars' was not 
his real name. l[r. Coxe, during our Italian tour, made constant search 
after MSS. of the same kind, but found nothing really like it. He used to 
believe it to be an English book."--About No. 9, a few remarks shall be 
added in the words of a contemporary :-- 
"The best known of Ir. Coxe's labours is his Report to the Government on 
the Greek manuscripts in the libraries of the Levant, which has just been reissued 
by the Stationery office. Mr. Coxe was despatched to the East by a classical 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir G. C. Lewis), for the purpose of ascertaining if 
there were any Greek manuscripts in existence which might promote the study of 
Greek literature, and of purchasing those which their owners might be willing to 
sell. In the libraries of the patriarchs at Cairo and Jerusalem he found about 2oo 
manuscripts, many of which he would gladly have secured; but the heads of the 
Convents would not entertain the idea for a moment. The greatest treasure which 
he met with was a copy of the Book of Job, of extreme antiquity, preserved in the 
monastery of S. John at Patmos. Three of its custodians remained with him 
whilst he examined it, and ' no money would tempt them to part with' their chief 
possession. He was anxious to see the Seraglio Library at Constantinople, but 
the official routine was so slow that the necessary permission characteristically 
arrived on the day fixed for his departure." 
His work was in the end cut short by fever before he could inspect the 
monasteries of lIount Athos or of Thessaly. Concerning the places he 
visited, he has furnished us with some interesting details in his ' Report' 
of 35 pages,--which well deserve perusal. Mr. Coxe found the librarian 
of the Bodleian peculiarly unpopular at St. John's Convent, Patmos; 
from whose library Dr. E. D. Clarke [I769-I8.z] had obtained the fa- 
mous early dated copy [A./). 896] of Plato's dialogues. "The authorities" 
(he relates) "were well acquainted with, and all deplored, the loss they 
had sustained in their Plato, and know perfectly well where it is now 
deposited."--(p. 7-) 
Vastly different would have been the result of this mission to the Mo- 
nasteries of the Levant, had it beeia undertaken thirty or forty years 
earlier. All honour to the Chancellor of the Exchequer who lent himself 
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The reminiscences of Henry's earliest years which linger on in the 
family, though few and slight, are characteristic. The child's thought- 
fulness used to strike every one. On being presented by his Mother with 
a little wheelbarrow, instead of playing with it in the manner of other 
children, he was observed to turn it upside down,--to seat himself upon it, 
mand to keep twirling the wheel, lost in a kind of reverie. He always 
wanted to know the reason why everything was :--used to pull his toys to 
pieces to see how they were put together :--cut out the head of his drum 
in order to discover what it was that made the sound. One of his earliest 
as well as of his latest characteristics was his slowness to speak on any 
subject until he had fully mastered it : but having weighed any question 
and arrived at his own conclusions, he would maintain and defend his 
position with a power rarely met with in a much older person. His mind 
once made up, he rarely changed his opinion. Quick, thoughtful, and 
observant, he frequently surprised the family by the reasoning powers he 
displayed. It has been said of him that ' he was born a Metaphysician'; 
and traits are remembered of his tenderest years which illustrate and 
confirm that saying. In maturer life, he frequently referred to the problem 
which almost in his infancy used to puzzle and trouble him. Before he 
was old enough to put his thoughts into language, he would lie on the 
ground, (which he was fond of doing), and perplex himself with the 
question,--'.My hand: my foot. But what is ne .' His Mother once 
heard him soliloquizing in that way. 
On a certain occasion, while reading Miss Edgeworth's child's book, 
'Frank,' he raised the question--Whether the story was true ? A suitable 
answer was returned which appeared to him satisfactory. Presently came 
a passage--' Frank was going to say &c. &c. but he forgot.' ' Now' 
(exclaimed little Mansel) ' I know it cannot be true : for how could they 
know what Frank was going to say, if he forgot ?' . . . It is needless to 
add concerning such a child that he gave extraordinary promise. An 
appreciative aged neighbour, (Rev. W. Hellings of Potterspury, m 
familiarly designated 'the Vicar of Wakefield'), used to say, ' I am afraid I 
shall be dead before that boy is old enough for me to teach him Hebrew.' 
The power of retaining what he had once heard or read, he enjoyed 
through life in an extraordinary degree : and this faculty developed itself 
very early. In fact, his retentive memorym(he derived it chiefly from his 
Mother)Dwas perhaps his most remarkable endowment. When too young 
to be taught, he would often pick up portions of the lessons his Sisters 
were learning, which enabled him to supply the passage wanted, if, when 
repeating their lessons to their Mother, (as the custom was,) the girls 
were sometimes at fault. This created the more surprise because, ap- 
parently, he had been engxossed by his toys on the floor. 
It was his Father's custom to catechize the children of the parish in the 
Church on Sunday afternoons. When Henry was three years old he 
insisted on standing up and repeating the Church Catechism with the 
rest. He had picked it up by ear. Accordingly, he was mounted on a 
form. On one such occasion,re' How many Commandments are there ?' 



is always added), was soon over. ' In later years' (writes the present 
President, Dr. Bel]amy,) 'there seemed no remnant of such a temper.' 
And (what is remarkable) the members of his own family, from their 
experience of his unvarying sweetness at home, are wholly unable to 
credit that he can ever at any time have been subject to such gusts of 
passion. 'From first to last' (proceeds the same pen), 
' I never knew any man who had such deep and almost romantic notions of the 
claims of friendship and gratitude. He never forgot any old schoolfellow, or any 
one to whom he had once become attracted. He was not, as you may suppose 
very expert at games or given to them, but he did not decline them.' 
At Cosgrove,--(it was no doubt one of the many silken threads which 
bound him to his home),--his Mother considerately provided him with a 
little room to himself, where he might pursue his studies without inter- 
ruption. It adjoined the sitting-room, and his sisters recall with interest 
her solicitude that the conversation, for his sake, should be carried on in 
a somewhat subdued tone. 
The years spent at Merchant Taylors' were a period of his life to which 
the future Dean of S. Paul's always looked back with great affection and 
interest. His regard for his old Master continued unabated to the last, 
and was heartily reciprocated. On achieving any honourable distinction, 
or obtaining any fresh accession of dignity, he always delighted to com- 
municate the intelligence among the first to Mr. Bellamy,--the constant 
friend of his early years ; confident of receiving from him a hearty response 
and words of sincerest sympathy. From time to time a little visit was 
planned, which was at least as gratifying to the Master as to the former 
pupil. 
'In those days' (writes his friend Archd. Hessey, with reference to the 
period embraced by the years 183o-9) 
' A constant intercourse was maintained between the College and the School, and 
great interest was felt in the particular boys who were likely to proceed to S. 
John's. Very early in his career, Mansel's repute reached us. Though com- 
paratively low down in the school, he had been a writer in the ' School Jlagazine' 
in 83a-3, and was generally spoken of as thoughtful and scholarlike beyond his 
yeara. As time went on we heard more and more of him.' 
Here, certain reminiscences of Mansel as a schoolboy, from the pen of 
one of his school-fellows (the 1ev. Leopold Bernays) will be perused with 
interest :-- 
' I did not know him intimately until the last two years of our school time 
together,--from the middle of I837 to the June of 1839,in which year we were 
both elected to Scholarships at S. John's. There was, during the greater part of 
that time, a close intimacy between our families, and I knew thoroughly all that 
was going on in his mind both at School and at College. We were alike devoted 
to the reading of Poetry, and the composition of verses of our own : always com- 
paring notes with one another, and mutually affording each other such help and 
criticism as we could. Mansel published a little volume of Poems when he was 
seventeen, of more than schoolboy merit, which made him a sort of school hero. 
And although he never took to writing poetry as a serious occupation, he had 
great power of expression, was an elegant versifier, and possessed very considerable 
humour, which superseded the somewhat severe tone of his earlier writings.... 
His literary tastes were even then remarkable. He spent all his pocket-money on 
books, and possessed quite a large library of the English Poets. He sought after 
all the less-known writers at every book-stall. I often assisted him in hunting for 
scarce volumes. He had such a wonderful memory that we used to say of him at 
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grave reality which it is presently found to be. He was now in his 
fifteenth year. The desire to enter the Ministry henceforth predominated 
with him,mbecame the fixed object and pqrpose of his striving,--shaped 
his aims and regulated his studies. To his great satisfaction, it was 
arranged that his Mother should ultimately return to reside at Cosgrove,m 
a house in the village having been bequeathed expressly for her use. 
But, for the moment, having nominated a successor to the Rectory, Mrs. 
Mansel went to live at Cheltenham. Thence she removed to Buckingham, 
--and thence, in x837, to the village of Emberton, in the same county. 
At the end of another year (viz. in 1838), she made London her residence, 
in order to afford a home to her two sons, the younger of whom (Robert 
Stanley) was nov also entered at Merchant Taylors' School. Henry at 
once left Mr. BeIIamy's for his mother's house, and continued to attend as 
a day scholar up to the period of his leaving the school in 1839. In 1842 
Mrs. Mansel went back to Cosgrove, where she resided till her death. 
But this is again to anticipate. 
The period of Henry's residence at Merchant Taylors' has been already 
touched upon. It was nothing else but a series of youthful successes. In 
1838, he won the chief prize for English Verse. At the close of the same 
year, a medal was founded by Sir Moses Montefiore for the encourage- 
ment of the study of Hebrew, which had always been cultivated in the 
school. Every voice suggested that  ManseI' vould be the one to carry 
off the new distinction ; and win it he did, and easily. But he deserved 
his success, for (with his habitual ardour) he resorted to a Rabbi for 
assistance, and toiled hard at the language. The following anecdote, 
belonging to a subsequent period of his life, aptly indicates with what zeal 
the youth applied himself to this new problem ; or rather, how far beneath 
the surface he suffered his inquiries to carry him. Referring to his 
 eruditio #ro23emodum uniersa,' 
"' I will give you a curious instance. In Bythner's Hebrew Grammar, (which I 
was editing in I853), occurred, in the Chapter Z)e 2Vomine,--" Genitivus pluralis, 
reflexus super suum nominativum, singularem importat excellentiam,aiunt 
Colonienses in tIisanum." The meaning of the rule was clear enough,  vanilas 
vanilagum' being an insta.nce of it. But what did the reference mean ? I asked 
Dr. Pusey, who said he could not even guess. I then asked Mansel. He said at 
once,  Depend upon it, the allusion is to the Doctors of Cologne, who controverted 
a grammatical rule laid down by Petrus Hispanus as to the import of such 
phrases.'... I believe he was right." 
From Merchant Taylors', Henry Mansel went up for matriculation to 
S. John's as a Scholar (or Probationary Fellow) June I Ith, 1839, having 
carried off not merely the Hebrew medal, but two (of the four) chief 
Classical prizes awarded that year,--those, namely, for Grtek verse and 
for Latin verse. 
 Of the other two chief Prizes, that for Greek prgse was awarded to F. H. Cox, 
afterwards Dean of Hobart Town, Tasmania; that for Latin prose, to Paul 
Parnell, who was elected to S. John's at the same time wi, th Mansel, and obtained 
the same honours at his B &. Degree. Both of these were men of distinguished 
 See below, p. 364, note (3). " It is the School of Cologne on Petrus His- 
s M. 1geubauer of the Bodleian (to whom I panus's LagiG--(not Grammar)." 
referred the question) confirms this view 
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Let it not be supposed however that he shunned society. On the con- 
trary. He entered into it with the keenest zest, and was the life of every 
company in which he was found. Full of anecdote, his ready wit and 
powers of repartee as well as of grave argument and sustained dispu- 
tation, caused him to be much courted, whether for genial or for serious 
gatherings. But the thing he supremely enjoyed was a walk with some 
clever and studious friend, of about the same standing with himself. On 
such occasions, he would discuss what they had been lately reading, 
illustrating it to his companion's astonishment by an amount of know- 
ledge,-- how and when acquired, the other was at a loss even to 
imagine. 
For the last two years of his academical career, Mansel read Logic and 
Ioral Science privately with Hessey; who speedily made the discovery 
which so many Oxford ' coaches' have made before and since,--namely, 
that the greater had come for help to the less; that the Teacher was 
destined not unfrequently to be the learner ; and that the (so-called) pupil 
was in reality fitter to occupy the Teacher's chair. He writes :-- 
' By the beginning of his third year of residence, he had gone over most of his 
books and subjects for the second time : had thoroughly mastered his Greek and 
Latin Poets, and delighted in supplying parallel passages from English sources. 
Herodotus, Thucydides, the first two Books of Xenophon's " Hellenica," with 
portions of Livy and Tacitus, he had at his fingers' ends.'--' His memory,' (writes 
Ir. Bernays) ' which seemed to increase in power during his College career, was 
marvellous. We often amused ourselves by picking out very obscure personages 
and incidents, and testing his memory by them. He would tell us where each was 
mentioned, whether on the right or the left-hand page. This wonderful power un- 
doubtedly stood him in good stead, and contributed much to his great success in 
taking his degree : but,--what is seldom the case,---he combined wth this minute- 
ness of recollection great generalizing power; could bring his facts to one focus 
and assign to each of them its due weight and proportion. Not discursive in his 
reading, he avoided a fault into which many fall at this period of their studies. 
He was fond of comparing ancient and modern governments ; and not merely knew 
Dr. Arnold's or Niebuhr's theories, but was continually finding out fresh applica- 
tions of them. His portfolio was full of essays and memoranda on the Polity, 
Finance, Migrations, domestic habits, of the nations of Antiquity: a map of every" 
region,--a plan of every great battle,--an epitome of every speech--occurring in 
his books, together with genealogies of every dynasty. Among others, an elaborate 
paper upon the Roman numerals has been preserved. His classical composition 
gave evidence of great taste, and of singular facility of imitation of the best masters 
of style.' 
What follows (from Archd. Hessey) is more interesting, and a vast deal 
more characteristic of the man :-- 
' He generally brought with him a list of enquiries on matters which had struck 
him, and about which he had to be satisfied before he could go on. It was indeed 
a striking peculiarity of his mind, that he wa unable to proceed unless sure of his 
position. In the course of a lecture, I often perceived that his thoughts were not 
with mine. His air was troubled and his brow overcast. On such occasions, I 
stopped abruptly. He would then tell me that he was not convinced as to the 
grounds of a certain statement ; or that such and such objections were weighing 
upon his mind. It was necessary to recommence the argument. On his difficulties 
being removed, his attention returned, and we proceeded smoothly together. At 
other times I had to pause for a very different reason. A gleam of almost indes- 
cribable humour would pervade his face. There was something in his mind which 
must be uttered, pleasantly connected with the book before us ; perhaps that part 
of Aristotle's " IVhelorfc" which abounds with shrewd observations upon humaa 



left little time for the examination in History and Poetry. But it was of 
no real consequence. Mansel's place in the Class-list had been safe from 
the first. 

Could he have carried out his own wishes immediately after taking his 
degree, in 1843, it is known that he would have at once surrendered him- 
self wholly to the studies proper for the work of the Ministry, and in due 
course would have undertaken a parochial cure. But the death of his 
Father had imposed on him new duties and responsibilities. 
The October term found him again in Oxford; where private pupils, 
from whom he found it difficult to disentangle himself, flocked to him. 
He speedily became a famous and successful Teacher. To decline the 
sphere of useful labour which thus in a manner, forced itself upon him 
would have been unreasonable. Mansel, on the contrary, threw himself 
into it with characteristic ardour; and found his reward in the success 
which attended his labours, and in the intercourse to which it led with 
men of kindred pursuits and attainments. At the Christma of I844, he 
was nevertheless ordained Deacon ; and at the Christmas of the following 
year Priest, by Dr. Richard Bagot, Bishop of Oxford. He had resolutely 
steered clear of the great mistake of suffering his pupils to take up all his 
time. But he had done more : he had reserved the necessary leisure for 
preparing himself for what was to be the future business of his life. He 
also applied himself vigorously to the study of French and German, with 
a view to reading in the originals books to which he had hitherto only had 
access through translations :--resumed the study of Hebrew, which he 
had abandoned for four years ;--and acquainted himself with the best 
English Divinity, besides studying the Apostolical Fathers and Eusebius. 
' I have seen lately' (writes Archd. Hessey)' his well-worn copy of Etsebius, 
filled with references and remarks which show how diligently he had studied 
little imagining that he would ever be called to the Chair of Ecclesiastical History. 
It was part of his preparation for Holy Orders; the prospect of which he had 
from his early youth kept steadily before himself. He made it, besides his daily 
practice to study a portion of the Old and of the New Testament.' 

Such a course of reading as is sketched in the foregoing paragTaph 
would have been in itself amply sufficient to tax to the utmost the energies 
of any ordinary student. Hebrew,--French,--German,--are words soon 
written ; but wtzo requires to be reminded of the tedious process by which 
alone familiarity with each language is to be acquired ? Never however 
for a single day did Mansel withdraw himself from his chosen province of 
Moral and Mental Science: and he was at this time largely occupied 
besides with the work of Tuition. His reputation steadily increased. 
Pupils of a high order of ability resorted to him. He was presently re- 
cognized as the foremost Teacher of his time. 

Of the pupils referred to, not a few have subsequently achieved for 
themselves honourable distinction. The most conspicuous name is that 
of one who adorned the lustre of his birth by the acquisition of the 
highest University honours,--the Earl of Carnarvon. XVhen it was 
resolved, in I87S, to publish Mansel's 'Lectures on le Gnostic Heresies,' 
the Earl with generous sympathy contributed an introductol sketch of 
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the Philosophical world has not yet in fact wholly subsided. Their germ 
(as the Author states in his Preface) is contained in the great principle of 
Sir William Hamilton's Philosophy, viz. that 'the Unconditioned is 
inconisable and inconceivable; its notion being only negative of the 
Conditioned, which last can alone be positively known or conceived.' 
To writers of the Deistical school the Lecturer's application of this 
principle to Religion,--his merciless exposure of Man's inability to 
conceive the Absolute and the Infinite,--proved exasperating in a high 
degree. It was indeed to have been expected that an argument based on 
the demonstrable impotence of Thought would arouse the jealousy of 
professed thinkers. Some were heard to declare that to deny to Man a 
knowledge of the Infinite is to make Revelation itself impossible, and to 
leave no room for Evidences on which Reason can be legitimately 
employed. Mansel replied,--- 
' The objection would be pertinent, if I had ever maintained that Revelation is 
or can be a direet manifestation of the Infinite Nature of GOD. But I have 
eonstantly asserted the very reverse. In Revelation, as in Natural Religion, GOD 
is represented under finite conceptions, adapted to finite minds ; and the evidences 
on which the authority of Revelation rests are finite and comprehensible also.'- 
( Preface, pp. xvi-xvii.) 

His assertion that Human Morality cannot, in its highest manifestation, 
be regarded as a com#lete measure oft he absolute goodness of GOD, was 
denounced as 'destructive of healthful moral perception.' His claim that 
GOD, manifesting Himself to certain nations or individuals on particular 
occasions, might deliver to them particular precepts, requiring actions 
which would be immoral and vicious were it not for such precepts,-- 
was repelled with horror and indignation. Upon this principle, (remarks 
one of his Critics) 'the deed which is criminal on earth may be praise- 
worthy in heaven,'--which, (as Mansel remarks), ' is to distort the whole 
doctrine, and to beg the whole question.' It was freely urged against 
the Lecturer that his book was 'an attack on the Divine Morality:'-- 
but, (as Copleston shrewdly remarked on a similar occasion,) offence was 
evidently taken ' not so much from a jealousy for the honour of GoD, to 
which it brelends, as from a jealousy for the honour of Man: This, in 
fact, was the occasion of all the outcry. 

There is nothing new or strange in the position, that the adequate idea 
of GOD is unattainable by the human mind as now constituted. It is even 
one of the axioms of Catholic Theology that GOD, in the perfection of His 
essential Nature, is by Man 'unbnowable.' GOD is infinite : but a finite 
being cannot comprehend infinity. By no finite intelligence, wherever 
found, can GOD be known as tie essentially is.--' Canst thou by searching 
find out GOD ?' . . . In Hooker's words,--' Our soundest knowledge is, 
to know that we know Him not as indeed He is, neither can know llim: 
[E. P. I. ii. 2.] We do but attain to an imperfect knowledge of His 
Nature through the analog3r between human things and things Divine. 
In other words, the knowledge which Man in this life can have of the 
Creator is not a knowledge of the Divine Nature as it is in itself: but 
only of that Nature as imperfectly represented through analogous 
qualities in the creature.' 
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The remark may be hazarded in this place that should the day ever 
come for collecting Dean lIansel's letters, with a view to compiling a 
more full and particular biographical notice than the present, difficulty 
will be experienced in recovering adequate specimens of his correspond- 
ence. The reason for this opinion will be apparent to every one ac- 
quainted with the nature of College life. Living within a few minutes' 
walk of one another, mable to meet, nay, meeting every day, mresident 
members of the same University seldom or never vrite to one another. 
A short playful note, confidential (if that were possible) to a fault :--a few 
enigmatical words scrawled on the scrap of paper nearest at hand 
challenge to take a walk,--to partake of a meal,--or to meet a friend 
such frail relics of happy days which fled all too quickly, are all that most 
of us have to show of our College intimacies with men who have since 
made themselves and Oxford famous .... As to friends at a distance, 
lIansel always preferred inducing them to visit him at his own house, to 
opening his intellectual views and the feelings of his heart in corre- 
spondence. The depth and reality of the man made him somewhat averse 
to expressing himself in these respects upon paper. A letter, he held to 
be too limited an area for the discussion of a mental problem. At the 
same time, his genuineness of soul made him shrink from the very ap- 
pearance of overstating (though that was impossible) the intensity of his 
regard for his friends, or the earnestness of his moral and religious con- 
victions.It may be added that the Dean kept no Diary; and observed 
the practice of preserving only such letters as related to business matters 
or were immediately connected with any inquiry he had in hand. 
It seems worth recording that he used to begin his work in the morning, 
scarcely ever later than 6.3o. Often he was in his study by 5.3 o a.m. 
His fire was laid overnight, and he lighted it himself, when tie pleased. 
He never sat up late to work .... Once, seeing him heavy and troubled 
with a mental problem which eluded him in its issue, his wife suggested 
to him that he should 'defer the matter for a time : on returning to the 
subject, perhaps the difficulty would disappear.' A day or two after, he 
. told her that in the night all had become plain to him. When he awoke 
in the morning, it was as if the mist had cleared away. The difficulty 
was surmounted. 
At the close of the year 1866, Lord Derby, then Prime iinister, an- 
nounced to 1VIansel his intention of submitting his name to Her Majesty 
for the Regius Professorship of Ecclesiastical History in the University 
of Oxford; which had been rendered vacant (3oth November 1866)by 
the lamented death of Dr. Shirley,--at the early age of thirty-eight. 
Connected with the Chair is a Canonry and residence at Christ Church, 
--whither in due course lIr. and lIrs, lIansel removed, and the Professor 
entered eagerly on the duties of his office. There were not wanting some 
(as usual on such occasions) to intimate that the Philosopher and lIeta- 
physician would be out of place in the domain of Ecclesiastical History; 
and that political favour had placed him in a sphere alien to his ordinary 
pursuits. The men who so spoke were not aware that, though the acci- 
dents of llansel's literary life had given pre-eminence to his Philosophical 



ton to Glasgow University, where at that time Sir Daniel K. Sandford 
was professor of Greek. Jacobson's name occurs among the students in 
the Greek Class in the College session 189-2-23: but in no other year or 
class. Here he made excellent progress,--carrying off many of the prizes. 
Very gratefully used he to relate how, throughout his period of residence 
at Glasgow, b, lrs. Sterling, (a name which requires no comment of mine,) 
"was a Mother" to him. 

Now at last, (namely, in I823, being in his 2oth year,) he was enabled 
to follow Pye Smith's advice and his own strong inclinations. He went 
up to Oxford, entering himself (for economical reasons) at S. Edmund 
tiall, then under the principalship of Dr. Anthony Grayson. His auto- 
graph appears on the day of his admission (3rd Iay),--'Guliehnus 
JacoBson': but he did not begin to reside till the October term. Thence- 
forward, his very modest ' batells' (e.g. IS. 3d. on Christmas Day) show 
that he was at the Hall a continuous resident (except for a few days in 
January) till the 3rd July, I824; that is, throughout the Christmas and 
Easter vacations. How self-denying a life he led there, and how as- 
siduously he applied himself to the work of the place, no one who ever 
knew William Jacobson will require to be told. A most precious season 
truly for self-culture he must have found it. The blessedness of such 
cahn studious days spent under the shelter of a College,--in perfect quiet 
and without care,--no faithful heart can ever forget. But to have at last 
obtained a foothold in Oxford, was far more than this to the man of 
whom I am writing. He had been disciplined in the school of adversity : 
had known what it is to struggle against hindrances, discouragement, 
difficulties. When now, at early morning, he listened to the sweet chime 
of the countless bells of Oxford, and looked on the calm umlrag'eous 
precinct of S. Peter's-in-the-East, it must haxe bcen to him like a vision 
of opening Paradise. 
Professor Sandford had furnished him with an introduction to two 
Oxford 'dons.' One of these paid no attention to the friendless young 
man. Not so the other. The hard-worked Tutor of Christ Church was 
kind to him from the first, grew interested in him, and--" I can give you 
sometimes half-an-hour's coaching at night, if you will come to me after 
ten o'clock."It was the beginning of Jacobson's life-long friendship with 
the admirable Charles Thomas Longley, afterwards Archbishop of Can- 
terbury,--a friendship which proved one of the choicest blessings of his 
Iife. His path was as yet sufficiently arduous : but he was endowed with 
excellent abilities, a resolute will, great strength and steadfastness of pur- 
pose. Fired also he was by a holy ambitioni and animated by the loftiest 
principle. Such a youth is sure to succeed in a place like Oxford. 
In the second year of his undergraduateship (]824) being requested by 
a college acquaintance, the scion of an ancient Devonshire family,-- 
(George, eldest son of George Sydenham Fursdon, esq. of Fursdon),--to 
become his tutor, Jacobson found himself ir due course invited down to 
the family seat in Devonshire; where a warm friendship sprang up 
between him and his pupil's father. This gentleman, who was a person 
of fine understanding and cultivated taste, found ir the Oxford under- 
b 
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and this time (June 3oth)was successful. His singularly accurate and 
tasteful, if not brilliant scholarship, vell merited success. But William 
Jacobson possessed besides, and in a very eminent degree, the qualifica- 
tionsomoral and intellectual--which fit a man to hold a College fellow- 
ship with advantage to the society and to himself. "It was my casting 
vote" (writes an old friend of his (and of mine), the late Rev. J. C. Clutter- 
buck, B Vicar of Long Wittenham,) "that brought him from Lincoln to 
Exeter :- 
"'As the only fellow with whom he was personally acquainted, I was deputed 
to announce to him his success. I found the scholar of Lincoln in his bed-room 
shaving; and had some difficulty in convincing him that I was in earnest, when I 
urged him to hasten his toilette and come with all speed to the Chapel of Exeter 
College,--where the Rector and Fellows were assembled, waiting to admit him." 
It was indeed a joyous surprise. Writing next day to his friend Mr. 
Fursdon, because he 'knew of no one on whoe hearty congratulations he 
might more securely reckon,'-- 
"I am so happy" (he said) '" that I have scarcely known how to behave since 
the event. The great object of all my hopes, domestication in Oxford, has come 
at last, under circumstances of which I could never have dared to dream, and the 
cordiality of congratulation is great indeed." 

In the letter already quoted, Mr. Clutterbuck proceeds,--" When, at 
the end of 54 years, (namely in November I883,) I visited William 
Jacobson in his Episcopal palace, he remarked to me with infinite kind- 
ness of manner,--' Never shall I forget your look of recognition as I 
entered the Chapel, when I was elected Fellow of Exeter.'" The men's 
ages were now respectively 8I and 80. So indelibly do such incidents of 
the early life impress themselves on the Academic memory ! But Jacob- 
son was of a singularly faithful, grateful, constant disposition .... Shortly 
before he died, on being asked by Canon Gray "Which of his Colleges, 
(S. Edmund Hall, Lincoln, Exeter, Magdalen Hall, Christ Church), he 
regarded as specially his own ?"--Jacobson made the characteristic reply, 
" I was very happy on the day when I was elected a Fellow of Exeter." 
The Exeter Fellowship did not however at once relieve him from the 
sense of pecuniary anxiety. He wrote to his friend Mr. Fursdon,-- 
"I shall have no income from the College for the first year : and I have not yet 
recovered the effects of being left to struggle through the last year and-a-half of 
my undergraduateship as I could. So that I am not altogether free from appre- 
hension for my first year. I have however so much to be thankful for, that I do 
my best to think little of contingent difficulties. '' 

Jacobson now took his M.A. degree, and resumed for the moment his 
engagement with the La Touche family ; having already, (in 1829,) gained 
the Ellerton Theological prize. The subject of his essay was--' The 
causes of the 2bersecution to which the Christians were subject in t/te first 
centuries of Christianity: In order to recite that composition in the 
Divinity School, he had been obliged, in fact, to defer the work of his 
second day's examination at Exeter (June 23rd). XVriting for this prize 
at Dublin, aided by the resources of Trinity College library, he remarks 
to the same friend,-- 

Letter to myself,5 Aug. x884.  Treborth, Bangor--Sept. 7th, t8ag. 
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at that time Curate to the non-resident Rector. He vas busy all this 
time with his 'tatres q23astalici,' and used to walk into Oxford almost 
daily, in order to prosecute his researches at the Bodleian. 
His labours saw the light in July 1838, and following as they did within 
three years his edition of Nowell's ' Catechism,' Jacobson became at once 
recognized as a Divine of high promise, and in the account of all was 
a man destined for distinction. A second Edition appeared in I84O,-- 
a third, in I847,--a fourth, in 1863. To this work in fact Jacobson 
probably owed his subsequent promotion. He once showed me a letter, 
--(very honourable it was to the writer) ,--in which his patron, Lord 
John Russell, spoke of the delight and refreshment which the Epistles of 
Ignatius had been to him amid the cares of office. It was a pleasure to read 
such words. His edition of Nowell also (1835) reached a second edition 
in 1844; in the Preface to which,--(a very interesting and instructive 
piece of writing, by the way, which deserves to be attentively read,)-- 
Jacobson states that he was "indebted for the use of the MS. to the 
kindness of his father-in-law." 3 Mr. Turner's library, in fact, abounded 
in such rarities, and most kind and liberal he was in communicating 
them. 
Jacobson henceforth steadily devoted himself to University and colle- 
giate work in Oxford, until his removal to Chester in 1865 . He was 
appointed ' Public Orator' on the resignation of Dr. Cramer in 842 : 
Select Preacher, in 1833 and 42, and'again in 1869; but on this last 
occasion he did not preach,--resigning at the end of the first year. 
So conscious was he, however, of the necessity of imparting a sanctifying 
influence to secular pursuits,--or rather, so anxious was he to leaven his 
tutorial labours with ministerial work,that in 1839 he accepted at the 
hands of Archdeacon Clerke (whose donative it was) the perpetual curacy 
of Iffley, near Oxford. There was no residence, and the endowment was 
but 39 L a year; but he worked the parish assiduously, and in visiting 
a case of typhus caught the fever himself. 
It was a great relief when, in 1848, he found himself appointed to the 
Regius Professorship of Divinity at Oxford, with which a Canonry and 
canonical residence at Christ Church are connected. He now also suc- 
ceeded Dr. Hampden in the rectory of Ewelme, with which the pro- 
fessorship had been further endowed by King James I. Jacobson had 
in the meantime left his mark for good on the Hall, where he num- 
bered among his pupils Sir George Dasent and Mr. Delane, Nicholas 
Woodard and Edward Lowe, Bishops MacDougall and Ryan; Manuel 
Johnson (Radcliffe Observer) and Henry Hubert Cornish (the late 
admirable and lamented Principal of New Inn Hall); the eccentric 
 Hawker of Morwenstow,' Canon Trevor, Prebendary Bowles of Chichester, 
John Earle (Professor of Anglo-Saxon), and many other men of worth 
and distinction. He certainly enjoyed in a very high degree the happy 
faculty of attaching men to himself. I have never known a member of 
Magdalen Hall (1832-48) vho did not speak of the Vice-Principal with 
 p. xix (sic). 
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never anxious to get rid of us. Singularly indicative of his conscientious- 
ness and kindness was his occasional practice of privately reading one of 
his public lectures to a single candidate who had unavoidably been absent 
and missed it ;--rather than wink at the man's irregularity on the one 
hand, or suffer him to be disappointed of his certificate, on the other. 
Many a slumbering memory is awakened in the case of ancient pupils. 
when the death is announced of such an one as the subject of the present 
Memoir. The following "little incident, which shows alike his humility 
and his kindly interest in those he had to do with at Oxford," is sent me 
by a stranger :"--"At the end of his Prayer-Book Lectures which I 
attended in 8;8, he called me up to him,--(or dame up to me, I forget 
which,)--and said ' May I thank you for your attention to my Lectures ? 
It is such a help to a Lecturer to see some closely following him.' "JYes, 
the anecdote is characteristic,--and honourable to both parties. I incline 
to think that Dr. Jacobson came up to Mr. Bullock; looked quietly-- 
kindly--at him for an instant ; and then said the words recorded, giving 
him an honest, hearty squeeze of the hand. 
Any one coming to a private lecture a little before the time, was pretty 
sure to find him standing at his upright desk absorbed in study ; the floor 
strewed with toys, and Burton, his favourite child, (if one child could be 
called a favourite where all were so fondly loved,) crying "Woh!" to 
a little wooden horse. Two volumes of Augustine set on end were ob- 
served to afford commodious stabling ; while ' Lamb on the Articles' left 
nothing to be desired in the way of roof. " Now you must go, sir ! "- 
and the bell was rung for the maid. But unless my memory deceives me, 
Burton sometimes made terms on parole to sit quiet behind a screen: 
informing his father, when lecture was over and he emerged from 
obscurity, that tide what tide he would never be "a divinity man." The 
dear child sleeps in Ewehne Churchyard. The roses are fresh on his 
little grave to this hour. His death, (September 2oth, I856,) when he was 
not quite eight years old, was a heavy blow indeed to the parents .... 
How fond Jacobson was of that droll little creature ! I think I see him 
reading aloud to me a letter of Burton's, fresh from Ewelme,--(and such a 
letter l) . . . "Just look,"J(pointing to an extraordinary hieroglyphic), 
"instead of signing his name, the child has tried to draw a little figure of 
a man,asyou do!" . . . It was a very gentle and warm heart indeed 
which was concealed beneath that somewhat abrupt manner and blunt 
address. 
While on this head, I may as well record two kindred sorrows which 
belonged to the preceding year--viz., the loss of Mary, the first-born of his 
ten children [Feb. 28th, 1839--April I th, 855 ], one of the most perfect 
little beings I ever knew ; and of Grace, the fifth child, who followed her 
sister within a few weeks (June 3oth, I855), being then just ten years old. 
They sleep side by side under the black-and-white marble pavement of 
the Cathedral,J" lovely and pleasant in their lives, and in their death," 
(as the brief Latin epitaph records,)"not divided." These events cast 
6 Rev. G. T. Bullock, of Rownhams parsonage, Southampton. 



pains to hide his displeasure. But ]acobson was firm on the boys' behalf, 
and won the day. They were allowed the time they asked for. Soon 
afterwards, Arnold wrote to Jacobson to offer him a mastership at Rugby. 
His Chaplain vrites,-- 
"Slow as he was in balancing the claims of duties upon him, when once he 
had made up his mind, he was inflexible. There were once many applicants for 
the Curacy of Ewelme; and having weeded them down to two, he weighed with 
himself the merits of these two through a long morning. Just as he had ad- 
dressed a letter offering the Curacy to one, the door-bell rang and the other 
appeared. 'Many men,' (he remarked when relating the incident), ' would have 
taken this as a sign to correct the choice.' ' And perhaps,' (I replied,) 'they 
would not have been wrong.' 'But,' (he went on,) ' I did not think so, and 
having signed and sealed the letter I felt bound to send it, and I never repented it.' 
It was sent to the good Gillam.  
"I remember his coming down one morning and saying to us, (his Examining 
Chaplains), of a Candidate for Holy Orders,--' I have been lying awake through 
the night sorely exercised in my mind about young .' It was hard work 
indeed to persuade him most reluctantly to consent to the young man's rejection. 
But when the Candidate, on its announcement by one of the Chaplains, made his 
way to appeal to the Bishop in his garden, he was summarily dismissed with 
a few decisive words, giving him no idea of the earnestness with which his 
judge had just been pleading his cause. He might as well have appealed to the 
garden-wall. 
"There were however very few failures in the Chester Examinations. A 
preliminary examination by one of the Chaplains staved off the very doubtful, 
and worse than doubtful, cases. The Bishop liked to see all the Papers himself, 
and when notes were compared, his judgment was almost always found to be the 
most lenient. ' I think, my lord, that this is as bad a paper as can be.' ' O no 
indeed,--indeed I have seen worse.'--When it was pressed upon him that a 
Candidate needed something like a severe admonition, I suspect that he usually 
gave one of the ' soft rebukes, in blessings ended" ; turning at last to something 
noteworthy in the Book of Common Prayer."... So far, Canon Gray. 
TRUTH,--if the man's character must be expressed in a single word,- 
TRuTH was the quality which chiefly coloured all Dr. Jacobson's words 
and actions : was the very mainspring, so to express oneself, which actuated 
everything he thought, or said, or did. Out of this strong root may be 
said to have grown all those many acts and habits which so much endeared 
him to all who knew him. Striking it is in his latest Charge (1877) 
to meet with words apt as the following. (They relate to the duty of 
"contending earnestly for the faith once for all delivered to the Saints," 
and enforce Truth as the only possible basis of Unity) : 
"Let us never forget that the holy bond of Peace, and Faith, and Charity, has 
the holy bond of Truth for its basis. The 'Spirit of Truth' stands foremost in 
our intercession for the universal Church : it comes before ' the spirit of Unity and 
Concord.' 'Agreement in the truth of God's tfoly Word' is the only safe and 
sure stepping-stone to bring in 'Unity and Godly love.'"(p. 35.)---[The 
italics and marks of quotation, are mine.] 
Of Bp. Jacobson's admirable triennial Charges,' I have already spoken 
briefly. They abound in weighty passages which forcibly recall their 
author. Devoutly is it to be wished that the Clergy of other dioceses 
besides his own would lay to heart his remarks on the shortening of the 

See above, p. 382, note (). 
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singular bitterness to him. He had recently, (viz. on the 22nd July,) 
lost his daughter Eleanor,--born Dec. IIth, x84I ... "Within three 
weeks of the voidance of the see," (writes a friend), 8- 
"I called upon the Bishop at Harrogate, with a present of the celebrated 
XVhixley black cherries. His pen was in his hand, but he gave me that peculiar 
nod with his eye, (if I may so express myself,) and the usual smile, and as soon as 
he had finished the address he was writing, put down his pen and came forward.-- 
I was allowed to joke with him, and soon said, ' How long before you go 
to Winchester? "---' I have declined it, and the refusal is in the envelope I was 
addressing when you entered.' (Of course I had not seen any statement to this 
effect.) He said he could not at his time of life undertake the keeping up of 
a London house, and preferred remaining where he was." 
Here then let room be found for a few notices of the E#isco23al side 
of Bishop Jacobson's character. Though by no means wanting in a due 
appreciation of the dignity of his office, q(I now by his conversation 
before he became a Bishop, how highly he esteemed it),qhe was the 
humblest of prelates. His secretary, Mr. John Gamon,--who enjoyed his 
fullest confidence, and was treated by him at all times almost as if he had 
been his son),--has the same remark, with which I began, though he puts 
the matter (very admirably) the other way :-- 
"With the deepest personal humility he never lost sight of the responsibilities 
of his high position and was always and everywhere with dignity ' The Bishop,'-- 
who was revered and loved, and whose fatherly counsel and judgment, even those 
who differed from him in opinion, never failed to respect." 
But then he never gave himself any airs: was without conceit or 
secular pride. On the contrary: while strenuous that all his Officials 
should do their duty, he was in effect the chief servant of all his Clergy, 
wunwearied in labour for their sakes. On more than one occasion he 
is known to have accompanied a candidate for Ordination in his hunt 
for a lodging,--the man having arrived late and made his way to the 
palace, assuming that he was to be the Bishop's guest.--On coming to 
the diocese, with the option of a pleasanter place of residence, he selected 
Deeside, within the City of Chester, in order that he might be accessible 
at all times to all ; and neither be constrained to keep a carriage himself, 
nor be the occasion that his Clergy should be made to incur inconvenient 
expense in order to obtain an interview.--It is believed that he never 
once opened his lips in the House of Lords.--On the title-page of his 
'Charges' &c., he invariably designated himself;--" William Jacofson, 
D.D., Bisho23 of Chester." No more. He dated his letters from "Dee- 
side." (There was no talk of "the Palace.")--His coffin-plate was merely 
inscribed,--" WILLIAM JACOBSON, nineteen years a Bishop in the Church 
of Go), in the Diocese of Chester, died," &c. (No mitre was indicated.) 
--In compliance with his expressed wishes, there was a marked absence 
of anything like pomp at his funeral.--He sleeps in death, not attired 
in his Episcopal dress, but in his surplice."Very touching was it," 
--(remarked Canon Gray in the Cathedral on the ensuing Sunday)-- 
"to see his coffin resting for a while in that Chapel which he himself 
had delighted to build to the honour of his LORD; and in which some of 
us had so often liked to believe that we learned more of his inner life from 

a Rev. W. Valentine,---of Whixley, xst Aug. x884. 
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 7HEWN the original draft of the ensuing Memoir appeared,' the 
i / Bishop of S. Albans (Dr. Claughton) wrote to me as follows :-- 
"If ever one of those short memorials of a life that appear from time to 
time in the'Guardian' was calculated to do good, it is your sketch of 
Charles Page Eden's life and character. How wonderfully it developed : 
and what a lesson comes from Aberford to every young, aye, and to 
every old Clergyman ! I thank you for it from my heart." . . . Besides 
the gratification it affords me to put on record such testimony from a 
dear, honoured, and likeminded friend, it seems to me that in no way am 
I so likely to make the perusal of the following pages profitable to my 
reader, as by quoting the Bishop's spontaneous tribute to the worth of 
the man therein commemorated. What was but briefly set down before, 
shall be now considerably enlarged. Many an Oxford man, belonging to 
a bygone generation, will desire some fuller notice of the sometime 
Fellow of Oriel and vicar of S. Mary-the-Virgin's; who, both as a 
scholar and a divine, was a conspicuous figure in the Oxford of 183o to 
I85O. Let it be added, that the affectionate sentiment thus ascribed to 
many old members of the University is largely shared by not a few in 
the Northern Province, where the last five-and-thirty years of Canon 
Eden's life were passed, and where he has left behind him a name 
universally revered and lamented. 

CHARLES PAGE EDEN, youngest but one of the eight children of the 
Rev. Thomas Eden,--and Ann (daughter of the Rev. Charles and Ann 
Page of Northleach in Gloucestershire) his wife,--was born at Whitehall, 
S. George's, near Bristol, March I3th, I8o7. He was collaterally 
descended from William Patten, better known as William ofVCaynflete, 
Chancellor of England, and founder of Magdalen College, Oxford; his 
grandfather, John Eden, having married Elizabeth Patten, sister of 
Thomas Patten, D.D., Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, and 
rector of Childrey, Berks. His father held a Curacy in or near Bristol, 
and took pupils. All that is traditionally remembered of that long since 
vanished home indicates an atmosphere of intellect, taste, and cultivation. 
Musical skill was not wanting ; and Coleridge recited to the family circle 
at an evening gathering at Whitehall the rough draft of his ',4ncient 
3larfmr.' . . . Eden's elder brother, Robert, honorary Canon of Norwich 

* Viz. in the ' Guardian." of Jan. Tth, x886,--p. *43- 



Moore (Vicar of Buckland-cum-Littleworth), who long after (viz. in 1875) 
at his own expense (8oo/.) added a Chancel to Littleworth Church, as 
well as increased the slender endowment of the cure. v Moore was a 
great friend of Eden's,--who in Vacation time, delighted in riding over 
and officiating as honorary Curate. Still lingers on with old Oriel men 
the memory of the anecdotes he had to relate concerning his horse, and 
his rides to and fro ; and how, on principle, he gave the animal its day of 
Sabbatical rest on a 3fonday. s 
I recall with interest a visit to Littleworth on the 22nd April, 1847. 
That hamlet is only a mile distant from Wadley House, where (as lords 
of the manor) Oriel College used every year, soon after Easter, to hold a 
"court baron and leer." A certain old-world charm there was in those 
expeditions which made them agreeable ; but the actual proceedings-- 
except when they were picturesque--were tedious and the reverse of 
interesting. The Provost (in full Canonicals),--supported by the legal 
functionary of the College, and attended by as many of the Fellows as 
were disposed for a holiday,--of course presided. I have seen the whole 
body engaged in unrolling yard after yard of the inconvenient records 
of the Court, with a view to ascertain whether there existed 
.[acobi I.' traces of a right of way over certain lands &c. &c. (' Wisdom 
of our forefathers ! ' Chase was heard to ejaculate gravely at every fresh 
revolution of the ponderous roll.)... The practice of those days was to 
dine on our way back at a little roadside Inn, at Pusey Furze,--some 
three or four miles short of Wadley. Such of the Fellows as could not 
spare the whole day would ride over, and meet the rest of the party at 
dinner. On the occasion already referred to, little eloquence was required 
on Eden's part to persuade me, about noon, to slip away with him,---in 
order to become introduced to Littleworth, and to end the day by dining 
with his friends at Buckland. The Rev. Joseph Moore had recently mar- 
ried the youthful daughter of Davison, sometime Fellow of Oriel, and 
author of the famous "Discourses on lrohecy,"--a circumstance which 
made her an object of supreme interest in my eyes. We made out our 
little expedition very successfully, had a delightful afternoon and a 
charming evening :--Eden, all the while, in the highest spirits at finding 
himself in the locality which was so dear to him, and in the society of the 
man who had so strenuously helped him to fight and win the battle of 
Littleworth. He was asking after everything and everybody ; and all the 
way back tried to persuade me that there was no place and no people in 
the world like Littleworth and its natives. But indeed, the neighbour- 
hood had been singularly blessed. Denchworth, which is only a few miles 
off, has been mentioned in a previous memoir as the scene of Dr. Cotton's 
energetic ministerial labours and munificent exertions on behalf of the 

peasantry of I3erkshire.  

v At the instance of the Rev. Edw. Thorp, 
and chiefly through the liberality of Oriel 
College, a parsonage house was built at Little- 
worth in x884. The endowment has also been 
increased through the exertions of the same 
gentleman. So eminently has the good work 
which C. P. Eden initiated some 50 years ago, 
grown and prospered ! 

s ,, Mr. Eden," the hero of Charles Reade's 
novel, (" Never too late to ntend"), corresponds 
only in name,--and to some extent in respect 
of scene,--with the subject of the present 
memoir. The connection, I am assured, i 
wholly fortuitous. 
 See above, pp. 9_8o-9_. 
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I have been speaking of a phase of Eden's life, and an aspect of his 
character, with which his College friends were not generally acquainted. 
When I have asked any of them for anecdotes of this period of his life, 
they have shown themselves familiar rather with grotesque and incon- 
gruous images. Thus, Dr. Greenhill (on reading the first sketch cf the 
present memoir,) wrote,--"I think you might have told us about his ad- 
ventures in the mob, with Rogers and Church, on the 5th of November, 
'38 or '39-" (Far be it from me to attempt to describe what Lord Blach- 
ford and the Dean of S. Paul's could narrate so much better.) A famous 
Archdeacon, also a brother-fellow, on being asked for any recollections of 
those days,--(after a dramatic rehearsal of the well-known incident to 
which Dr. Greenhill refers,)Bproceeds as follows : 
"In our old Waterperry times, Eden was constantly over there on Sundays. 
With an old French friend, a governess of the girls, he was often in controversy ; 
but his French was indifferent, and his manner positive. /Iany times he would 
say--' Iadam' (as if there were two m's at the end)B' Madamm, je ddteste les 
Franais;' adding in English, out of very kindness of heart--' I hope I haven't 
gone too far .'" x 

Another story of the same class, which belongs to Oriel proper, will be 
best appreciated by Oriel men. Heavy complaints against the College 
cook having been brought by the undergraduates to Eden (in his capa- 
city of "Dean "), he sent for the offender, recapitulated his several delin- 
quencies, and in the most slashing style "slanged," even threatened, him. 
After a pause, b'' La, bir. Eden," rejoined the cook, in a confidential 
tone,Bpleasantly tossing his head, and assuming a bland, patronising 
smile ;--" it's of no manner of use attending to what the young men tell 
you about m), dinners. Why, you know, Mr. Eden, they come just in 
the same way to me, and comiblain aboutyour lectures." Eden (who had 
the keenest sense of the ridiculous) was so overcome with a dreadful 
inclination to break out into a guffaw, that he dared not reply. I believe 
he fled into his bedroom and bolted the door. Anyhow, the cook re- 
mained master of the situation. 
It may have been the recollection of that unsatisfactory encounter 
which induced Eden, next time, to manceuvre more skilfully. A preben- 
dary of this Cathedral, Rev. R. C. Powles, describes the scene at the end 
of 4o years.--It was a high-table dinner, and Eden (as " Dean") was in 
the chair. The cook was sent for into Hall, (a proceeding highly annoy- 
ing to the functionary, who perforce appears in the insignia of his office-- 
paper cap, &c.Bhas tO march up towards the high-table,band, in the 
presence of the assembled guests and the whole body of the under- 
graduates, is constrained to listen to an allocution which is sure to prove 
the reverse of complimentary). "Mr. King!" (here, Eden applied the 
fingers of either hand to the sides of the hot-water plate before him : then, 
erecting the forefinger of his right hand, he exclaimed with a voice of 
menace,) B'' Not a word, Mr. King ! These plates--not a word ! " (again 
imperiously erecting his forefinger) "were meant to be--hot. They are 
cold." (Up went the forefinger again.)B" Not a word, Mr. King !" (Exit 
coquus, pursued by a shout of derisive laughter.) 

From the Ven. Archd. Denison. 
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cannot say.--J. H. iXl. in starting the series, (under the circumstances set forth in 
the preparatory Advertisements and early Tracts), allowed some of his junior 
friends to furnish contributions; but gradually the work gathered itself into the 
hands of the more learned few, with a more marked line of doctrine than some of 
us,--including myself,--could ee our way to follow. 
" CHARLES PAGE EDEN, Easter, I885." 
In 1845, he published a Lelter to the Bisko# of Oxfard concerning 
Tract No. 9o, ' in defence of the Author,--although himself an Anglican 
to the backbone. Finally, on the resignation of blr. Newman, Eden suc- 
ceeded to the vicarage of S. Mary-the-Virgin's, October 17th, 1843. When 
the ' t#ologia ' appeared, he was heard to exclaim--" Intense unconscious 
love of power !" 
He retained S. Mary's till the Easter of I85o , when he was in turn 
succeeded by Charles Marriott. A perilous undertaking, truly, it was to 
succeed to that pulpit after such an one as John Henry Newman. But 
S. Mary's is a thoroughly delightful parish to serve, and Eden was not 
wanting in devotion, earnestness, or ability. He formed a Bible-class for 
the young shopmen of the parish. It was impossible to listen to him, 
Sunday after Sunday, without making advances in Divine knowledge. 
He was by many greatly beloved ; for he was known to lead a singularly 
consistent and holy, as well as an eminently useful, life. Large-hearted, 
open-handed, self-denying, sincere,mhe was looked up to by ever,/one in 
the University whose good opinion was worth having. 
What were Eden's political opinions, may be readily divined. A cor- 
respondent of the  Guardian,' who signs himself  Canonicus,' relates of 
him as follows : 
"When Mr. Gladstone's seat was first threatened at Oxford, a brother of mine 
then residing there, (to whom Eden had showed much kindness), to his great sur- 
prise saw his name appearing on Mr. Round's Committee. He expressed his 
astonishment to Eden, remarking that he thought all his sympathies, ecclesiastical 
and theological, were with Mr. Gladstone. ' So they are,' was his reply,  but I 
have no confidence in his stability. He is a man who can persuade his conscience 
to anything. He swims with the stream, and I should never be surprised to see 
him voting for the abolition of Church-rates, or for the exclusion of the Bishops 
from the House of Lords.' "s Eden however meddled little with politics. He 
was essentially a learned and thoughtful Divine. 
He was also certainly one of the most original of Preachers. Having 
folded certain large sheets of paper into an octavo pamphlet of about 
tventy pages, he would produce this document in the pulpit, unadorned 
with cover or disguise of any kind; hold it close to one of the pulpit 
candles, (for he wrote small and his sight was not strong) ; toss his head 
slightly back, and with fixed gaze and solemn emphasis proceed to read. 
There was no verbiage, no redundancy of expression anywhere discover- 
able. All was clear, terse, logical, scholarlike. The points in the Sermon 
were unmistakable, even as the sincerity of the Preacher was conspicuous; 
moreover, they were all very good points. There was just a dash of 
quaintness in the entire exhibition,--call it originality if you will,--which 
rather added to, than detracted from, its attractiveness. I recall an occa- 
s From the "Guardian" (Feb. 
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I cannot dismiss the volume of Sermons which has occasioned the fore- 
going remarks, without again declaring that it deserves to be inquired 
after, and diligently read. Often was Eden urged by his friends to give 
the Church another selection from his manuscript stores, but he had one 
answer for us all :-- 
"In reply to your (and Burgon's urgent)suggestion that I should publish,-- 
experience seems to decide against it. I once published a little volume [of 
Sermons], and while I received many gratifying notices of them from persons whose 
judgment would carry weight, the market did not endorse their opinion. An issue 
of 5oo hardly went off. A remnant hangs on the publisher's hands." 
In a previous page, something was said about Eden's (;reek and Latin 
scholarship. A circumstance which strikes me as scarcely less deserving 
of friendly notice was his mastery of the English language. He wrote 
classical English,--a i'are accomplishment at our Universities. Every 
one must have known thoroughly good Latin scholars who yet seemed 
quite incapable of writing a page of English without a solecism,--much 
less with elegance and classical propriety. Eden's skill and felicity in this 
respect must, I should think, have struck those who listened habitually to 
his Sermons at S. Mary's. For my own part, I never knew a preacher 
less apt to encumber his meaning with superfluous words, or to render it 
uncertain by illogically constructed sentences. He said the thing he 
wanted to say without circumlocution,input it very clearly,--and let it 
alone. \Vithout the exquisite idiomatic felicity of Newman, or the grace- 
ful vigour of Church, he certainly knew exactly what was in his own mind, 
and how to express it in language which should not offend the most fas- 
tidious taste. He was a thoroughly good English scholar. Perhaps it 
is worth adding that (to judge from several specimens of his autograph 
manuscripts),nhe wrote his meaning off at once; did not (I mean) toil 
over his written pages,--correct and re-correct them,mas the manner of 
some is. 
While on this head, I cannot help recalling (with a smile) his inveterate 
habit of writing very short (as well as meagre) letters. But in fact his 
letters (strange to relate) were always notes, mwere written, I mean, on 
paper measuring 4 by 3{ inches. Not unfrequently he would have re- 
course to a second sheet. But I never remember having received (or 
seen) a letter froln him commenced on larger paper, lXTo, nor have I ever 
received or seen a letter of his which did not appear to have been written 
in something like a urry. Let it however also be stated, in all faithful- 
ness, that though there was not a word wasted,--he never failed to say 
plainly and well what he had in his mind to say. Nor was there any lack 
of courtesy, not to say of kindness, in those curt and sometimes rather 
disappointing communications. 
A solitary exception to the foregoing remark presents itself,so in- 
teresting, so important even, that I venture to insert it entire, as it has 
been sent (by Dean Church) to me. 
" Aberford, Leeds, 9 Nov. 188o. 
' My dear Dean of S. Paul's,In compliance with your wish I put on paper the 
anecdote I gave you. 
 To the Rev. J. H. Moore, his former Curate,--Sept. 
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scheme, (like that of the poor woman who thought she could come and touch 
CHRIST'S garment without His knowing it), but in whom the principle of Faith is 
clear and strong, and whom CHRIST judges thereby. There may be the other 
pobr woman whom man would push aside, but whom CHRIST permits even to 
touch llis sscrcd Person, because 'she loved much.' Let the assertors of Divine 
Mercy expatiate in that direction. They believe, doubtless, that heathens may be 
saved through CHRIST, if GOD sees in them the mind which in the believer accepts 
CHRIST; and would, had it known Him, heartily have accepted Him unto 
Salvation. Let them be content that Divine Mercy deal by like measure with 
those who, in a Christian country, are practically in a like case with the heathen. 
" The pastor of a large parish knows what I mean. He has learned, after a 
long experience, to judge gently of his people, and in particular to give weight to 
their domestic and neighbourly charities among themselves; remembering how 
remarkably this feature is brought forward in our LORD'S picture oI the final 
Judgment, where all nations are gathered before the throne, and, (,there being 
many who could not have heard of CHRIST), are judged by the rule of Charity; 
and the merciful and considerate are put on CHRIST'S right hand,Dthe opposite 
characters, on His left. Yes, never let it be forgotten, (and GOD be thanked for 
the information !) that in the Last Day many shall find a gracious acceptance of 
their lives and persons which they dreamed not of. ' LORD, when saw we Thee' 
mand so on; and JEsos shall tell them when; and shall deal with them 
accordingly, shall set them on His right hand. 6 
" Do I mean that it is matter of indifference whether we name CHRIST'S Name, 
and look for acceptance through Him and Him alone ? No, brethren, we are in 
the light. I speak of those to whom little has been given, little light, and whom 
GOD can judge according to that little. May we, meantime, hope much ; diligent 
to shew to others the light we have, to reach to them the torch which GOD has 
put into our hands, may we cultivate in ourselves the mind which shall prepare us, 
under Gores Mercy, for the place of rest and tranquil hope. Thither the 
chastened soul takes its flight when life's conflict is over. Yea, and at once, as 
far as we are told. The Judgment Day looks distant, but the place of rest is 
near : life's last moment joins on to the first experience of Paradise ; we hear the 
word from white and quivering lips, ' Come, LORD.' We all but hear the reply,- 
we all but see the gate open,wthe blessed 'mansion' receive its guest! The 
departed one comes back to us in the hour of prayer and Communion, not to tell 
us what Paradise is(that could not be !)Dbut to cheer us in our warfare, as with 
the silent rnessage,  O could you know what we know ! '" 

6 S. Matth. xxv. 3*-46. 
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CHARLES LONGUET 
HIGGINS: 

THE GOOD LA Y.M'A2V. 

[A. D. 1806--1885.] 
T is not often that the grave closes over one who, without clMmng to 
be in the ordinary sense of the word "a public man," has been so 
widely known, beloved, revered, throughout his native county and neigh- 
bourhood, and indeed far beyond it, as the dear friend and brother, the 
story of whose precious life I am about to trace in briefest outline. Sit- 
ting in his library, surrounded by the books which till yesterday he called 
his own,--(he used playfully to call the library mize, so many long 
studious days have I passed without stirring, or wishing to stir, from my 
place near the window),--I find it difficult to divest myself of the belief 
that he may at an), moment enter in quest of a volume, or to exchange 
words of kindness with me. It is a strange and a sad sensation with 
which to set about disentangling the pleasant memories of half a century 
of years; and to write of one who has so recently entered upon his 
' Saint's rest.' 
CHARLES LONGUET, eldest of the three children of JOHN HIGGINS, 
esq. of Turvey Abbey, Bedfordshire, was born under his Father's roof on 
S. Andrew's Day, I8o6. Five generations at least of his forefathers had 
resided at Weston Underwood,--a pleasant Buckinghamshire village 
about six miles distant from Turvey, where by the latter part of the 
xvIIth century they had grown into two distinct families. John and 
Bartholomew, cousins, (grandsons of Hugh Higgins 'the elder'), then 
respectively married Ann and Elizabeth, daughters of Charles Kilpin, 
esq. by Ann, sister of Bartholomew Clarke of Hardingstone, whose only 
daughter and heiress married Sir Jacob Bouverie, afterwards Lord 
Folkestone. Charles Higgins, born in x727, (second son of John and 
Ann),--Sheriff of London in 1786-7,--was the first to reside at Turvey 
Abbey, having purchased the manor of Turvey in the same year, together 
with a considerable estate in the parish, of Charles Henry, fifth and last 
Earl of Peterborough." He was one of those with whom love of kindred, 
joined to an ardent attachment to their birthplace, is the ruling passion 
of their lives. His one ambition throughout a long, honourable and sue- 
i In the person of this nobleman expired (in before the time of King Richard I. Several 
8x4) the honours of an illustrious and power- . particulars concerning this family w;_ll be found 
ful house which, coming over with William the in the ensuing pages. 
Norman, had been lords of the soil of Turvey 
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were, into the landscape which he loved, and peopled the broad silent 
street of the former village,--the deserted highway of the latter,--with 
undying forms, and none but graceful images or harmonious echoes. 
The picturesque mansion of the Throckmortons was dismantled in x828, 6 
but many an adjunct of their ancient dwelling,--' the wilderness,' 'the 
avenue,' 'the alcove,' 'the shrubbery,'--yet survives. Neglect (what 
wonder?) is written everywhere: but there is a nameless grace which 
seems as if it must cleave to that pleasant locality for ever. The figures 
are gone, but the frame-work of the picture, so to speak, at the end of 
xoo years remains unchanged, llay, the place in a manner repairs its 
losses by gaining in tender interest from year to year. And now, to turn 
the page. 

After the alienation of 14 lordships in Bedfordshire and Bucks in the 
reign of Queen Anne, the parish of Turvey (in the former county) alone 
remained to the Mordaunts. It was the centre of their vast territorial 
splendour,--the lordship from which they derived their earliest title. 
Here was the original seat of the family (' Turvey Hall '), of which not 
a vestige, nor (it is thought)a representation of any sort, at this time 
survives,--though its site is plainly marked by the remains of foundations, 
fishponds, and those many peculiar irregularities of the soil which in- 
variably indicate the whereabouts of an ancient mansion. The park or 
chase abounded with game,--every hill and dale being thickly covered , 
with ancestral forest timber. But there had been made a general 
clearance of trees previously to the enclosure of the parish, and the 
immediately subsequent dismemberment of the Turvey estate, in I786-7 : 
so that, on succeeding to his uncle's property in 1793, John Higgins 
found himself the owner of bare acres surrounding the old house (it dates 
in part from the time of Henry viith) 7 which had long been called 
"Turvey Abbey,"--it is supposed from some tributary connection with 
the Abbey of Bee, in Normandy. He set about planting in every 
direction,--in a soil highly favourable to the growth of timber, as the 
present aspect of the place abundantly attests. When I first visited 
Turvey (viz. in I832) the road, at noon of day, was literally as dark as 
night to one nearing the village from Bedford. The garden front was 
most inconveniently embowered,buried rather,--in forest trees. 
In I8c 4 (November Ist), he married Theresa, eldest of the four 
daughters, co-heiresses, of Benjamin Longuet, esq. of Louth and of 
Bath. s At a long subsequent date, their son and heir,--born, as already 
stated, on S. Andrew's Day, iSo6,--thus referred to the event in a letter 
to myself written almost at the close of life, carrying in fact its own date 
on its front :- 
"On this day of the year, seventy-nine years ago, my dear Father and Mother 
were married. The ceremony took place at Queen Square Chapel, Bath .... My 
mother's youn.est sister Maria had just before become the wife of Richard Orlebar 
of Hinwick House. tie was rather short of stature ; and much addicted, like other 

6 Immediately before its demolition, Mr. 
Higgins made drawings of its four sides. 
These have been privately lithographed. 
This is interred from the ancient fire-" 
places. The dates on the gables axe 'x6o 3' 
and ' x6o8.' 

a The Longuets were a Huguenot refugee 
family. In consequence of an intermarriage 
with the Lefroys, notices of them are found in 
the interesting pr'vately printed 'tfistory of 
the Lefroy family' [by General Sir J. H. 
Lefroy, C.B.j,--pp. x, xv, xvi : 22, 69, *94. 
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sheep with hoary fleeces are still lying huddled together in their fold of hurdles, 
and a few larks spring up at my feet, unseen. I reach the meadow, but find myself 
too soon by twenty minutes. Charles will not have had time to reach his post on 
the opposite side of the river, so I rest near a low hedge. It is closely thatched by 
a bank of water-flags and rushes brought down by the lXlovember flood, and is 
bordered on the nearer side by a ditch in which the sedges stand crested and collared 
with broad frills of thin white ice, from which the water has drained away. My 
thoughts are intent on sport, but are nevertheless unconsciously drawn to the beauty 
of the scene. The stars are fading in the early dawn, and how silent and pure is 
the face of latureI Hark, surely it is the distant cry of the Curlew, and that is a 
sound seldom heard in our south-midland counties. 
"But now, watch in hand, I perceive that the anxiously awaited moment of 
approach to the river is drawing nigh. Charles will now be crossing the meadow 
on the further side, and we are to be on the opposite banks of the river exactly at 
the same instant. Stealthily, with a creeping motion and a beating heart, the 
advance commences. A couple of snipes flirt up close to my feet, and fly scaing 
away. Let them go! a shot now would spoil all. Time is up: now for a quick 
step, or I shall be too late. The river here is very broad, including several small 
reed-covered islands studded with willow-trees and intersected by shallow winding 
streams, loved by the mallard and his mate. I am on the worse side, but get as 
near as I can. A stone is thrown from the opposite bank, and the splash of its fall 
between the islands is soon followed by the double report of Charles' gun. ' O ye 
ice and snow l' what a flapping and a quacking--the air is lull of birds. A great 
blue heron jumps up, neck and crop, into the air within ten yards, and almost falls 
again before the heavy strokes of its wings can bear the frightened awkward 
creature fairly on its way. 
" Whish !--before my very face a compact wedge of widgeon rush past, up the 
river. Ah, if my shot had been saved, two or three at least might have been bagged, 
band they are rarely seen so far away from the fens. Smile not, kind reader I My 
gun in those days was not a double breech-loader but a single-barreled percussion 
gun, which in fact had had a narrow escape from being a flint. Well, I had got a 
good heavy mallard ; and Charles, I would be bound, had got two birds of some 
kind. A shout comes from the other side,--' Pretty good that l Have you got 
yours ?" ' Yes, have you ?" "All right,--the vidgeon are down again. Hurrah l'" 
To the Rectory of Turvey had come in October 18o5, the Rev. Legh 
Richmond,--an excellent specimen of the school to which the Church of 
England was to a great extent indebted, under GOD, for whatever she 
exhibited outwardly of vital religion and practical piety during the last 
half of the former, and the first quarter of the present century. Whether 
it be not equally true that to the one-sided teaching, slender churchman- 
ship, and irregular method of the leaders of that school, the Church is 
further indebted for not a few of those divisions which at this day are 
the abiding sorrow of our country parishes,--it would be foreign to my 
present purpose to inquire. Such an one as Legh Richmond could not 
fail to exert a powerful influence over the inmates of Turvey Abbey. 
Besides being a sincerely pious man, he was a very entertaining person : 
was (what is called) 'exceedingly good company': above all, had three 
sons of his own to educate. It was at last arranged that he should obtain 
the services of a Curate competent to guide the studies of the boys of 
both families. Certain of these Curates,b(for there was a succession of 
them,)--proved but sorry scholars ; while certain others, not unnaturally, 
experienced more satisfaction in trying to win the affections of one or 
other of the Rector's charming daughters than in trying to kindle enthu- 
siasm in the hearts of their brothers for Virgil and Homer. In brief, the 
educational experiment succeeded very badly. The inaptitude of Mr. 
Richmond's Curates to teach their pupils Latin and Greek was only 
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very business of his life. Legh Richmond's teaching doubtless proved 
helpful to him : but that were a superficial view indeed which could mistake 
a salutary influence for a creative cause. The Rector of Turvey died in 
the May of I827. 
Charles Longuet once told me casually in conversation,m0t was in the 
spring of I884, and, for a wonder, I made a memorandum of the circum- 
stance at the time),--that, on going up to Cambridge in the beginning of 
I26, he secretly set before himself three great objects for his after-life. 
The first was,--To re-edify and enlarge the parish church at Turvey :m 
the second,--To rebuild the cottages on his paternal estate, as well as to 
erect new Schools :--the third, inTo found a Library for the use of the 
Clergy of the Archdeaconry (which is co-extensive with the county) of 
Bedford. Such an evidence of matured character and deliberate moral 
purpose in a youth of twenty had better be left uncommented on and 
unadorned. The subject will perforce have to be reverted t0 inmediately : 
but it may be as well to state at once that the high square pews,m 
(lined with red or green baize and overstocked with cushions,)--the 
oppressive galleries, portentous pulpit, and sordid appointments which 
prevailed in our country churches within the memory of elderly persons, 
mwere to be witnessed at Turvey in great perfection. In this, as in 
most of the surrounding villages, the public way was also skirted by 
tenelnents,--low, thatched, comfortless, and often dilapidated,mwhich were 
rather hovels than cottage residences; many of them carrying on their 
front evidence of their probable history,--namely, that they were the 
architectural efforts of their first occupants. Here too the School which 
his great-uncle had founded in I792 was carried on in the humblest of 
buildings. What need to add that the tone of the neighbouring Clerg3t 
conspicuously admitted of improvement, and that by no possibility could 
Festus himself have charged any of their number with mental aberration 
through 'much learning'?... The characteristic feature of the resolve 
which my brother carried up with him to Cambridge, and there matured, 
was, that it was conceived and cherished by him at such an early 
date. He was anaong the foremost in a field where not a few have 
since signalized themselves; but by no means for the most part with 
corresponding success. 
I will here remind those of the present generation,(to whom such 
things must sound purely fabulous),--that the improvement in whatever 
belongs to the Services of the Sanctuary, including the manners, tone, 
and bearing of the Clergy themselves, since the first quarter of this nine- 
teenth century of ours,--is altogether extraordinary. The Hymn was 
given out by the parish-Clerk, who first recited two lines at a time,--in 
order to let the congregation know what they were required to sing. 
Charles remembered a worthy man, the Curate of a neighbouring village, 
(I will not indicate him more exactly),--who, on coming over to Turvey 
on Sundays, used, between morning and afternoon Service, to halt at 
' The Three Fishes,' (an old inn near the bridge) : to take his repose in 
the porch : and there, in his shirt sleeves, and in view of all passers-by, 
to refresh himself with bread-and-cheese and a tankard of ale,--having 
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It is to be wished that Charles' reply to the foregoing inquiry could 
be recovered: but it would not at all surprise me to find that he pro- 
fessed himself as much at fault, at the end of five-and-thirty years, as his 
friend Harden when he tried to recall with absolute certainty, (so irre- 
levant and unimportant is the circumstance), who was the companion 
of his walk on one particular occasion. Certain it is that Charle told 
his wife that he was one of those who visited Barnwell in missionary 
pairs in x86. But the walks and the friends were many, and the choice 
of a companion must have been sometimes determined by accident, 
and at the last moment. 
On returning finally to his father's roof in 1829, C. L. H. resumed with 
redoubled energy and intelligence that career of local usefulness which 
his residence at the University had interrupted. How precious to him 
in the meantime the whole interval had been, was not only apparent 
throughout the remainder of his life, but it found frequent generous and 
hearty expression. "l'ext to Turvey, mTrinity, Cambridge, is to me the 
dearest place in the world":--I have heard him say it many a time. 
He came back matured in mind and confirmed in character. Henceforth, 
he was simply unremitting in his solicitude for the poor of the parish. 
He organized, and took under his own personal charge, their Benefit 
Clubs,--taught in the village-School three times on every Sunday, 
opening it always in person,--visited from house to house. He remedied 
the complaint that sponsors are not to be found for infants, by becoming 
sponsor himself to upwards of 3o0. And the bond thus established he 
made a real one, by caring specially for the spiritual life of those little 
ones, as well as promoting their temporal welfare. At the same time, he 
was steadily increasing his library,forming a collection of objects 
of Natural History,and devoting himself to the study of Physical 
Science in all its branches. 
Himself an accomplished musician, it was now that Charles made his 
earliest essays at improving the minstrelsy of Turvey Church. But at 
first, very little progress was possible. The traditional clarionet, flute 
and bass-viol,mall three in the hands of old men who exercised a pre- 
scriptive right to render ' Brady and Tate ' after their own peculiar fashion, 
and to lead the voices of the congregation according to their own queer 
will,--effectually blocked the way. What at last broke the spell was the 
gift, by an excellent gentlewoman 8 residing within the parish, of a small 
organ. This was in the spring of I838. Over this poor instrument 
Charles at once presided, and a new era at once commenced. He assured 
me however, many years after, that he considered it so important that 
the musical sympathies of the entire congregation should be enlisted 
in the Services of the Sanctuary, that he wished he could have retained 
viol, flute, and clarionet, in some sort of concert or harmony with the 
organ. In the meantime the beetling gallery and local traditions,--not 
to say the prejudices of the congregation,mwere strong hindrances in the 
path of one who was gradually feeling after something better, and pioneer- 
ing 'a more excellent way.' It was not till I84o, that he ventured to 
s Miss Ann Maria Higgins [. x795, a x838],--who was in other respects a considerable 
benefactress to Turvey parish. 
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he was the general friend and adviser of the labouring poor of Turvey. 
At home, he was a great reader of History,wa great lover of books. He 
kept pace with the literature of the day. But in particular (it should have 
been before mentioned) a passion for Nusic dominated in the family, 
and the Art had been scientifically cultivated by both the brothers. 
While their sister Mary touched the piano, Charles's violoncello and 
Henry's violin used to enliven the long evenings with Corelli's classic 
compositions, or Handel's matchless strains. 
The death of Mr. John Higgins at the age of 78, (November I4th, I846, 
bhis wife, Theresa, had died in the preceding year,)mmarked an epoch 
in the history of Turvey. Charles Longuet, now 40 years of age, had for 
a long time suffered greatly from asthma. Strange to relate, his malady, 
as I hinted just now, was nothing else but the result, in the first instance, 
of the wretchedly damp quarters in which so many of his younger years 
had been too exclusively spent,--aggravated by the extraordinary accu- 
mulation of vegetable life in the immediate vicinity of his dwelling. The 
disease, once established in his constitution, proved inveterate. He was 
at last constrained to get a bed at the Rectory,--(it is not ten minutes' 
walk from the Abbey),min order to procure a night's repose. Left to 
himself, Charles instantly felled several thousand trees,much to the 
improvement of the general aspect, as well as of the salubrity of the 
place; but unhappily without by any means producing the beneficial 
result to his own health which he expected. The mischief, had, in fact, 
by this time proceeded too far for the woodman's axe to be able to 
remedy it at once, or indeed at all. He was ordered to pass the winter 
in a warm dry climate as a measure of self-preservation. One of those 
junctures had arrived to him which come but rarely in the course of a 
long life,where paramount duty and strong inclination exactly conspire. 
Charles resolved to visit Egypt, the Peninsula of Sinai, and the Holy 
Land. His plan vas matured with the least possible delay. His brother 
Henry was to bear him company. On the 3rd of January, I848, he 
crossed the threshold of his home, and on the 6th took leave of the shores 
of England, followed by the prayers of a grateful village and an attached 
neighbourhood. 
The brothers were joined at Alexandria by Mr. de Grille. They went 
only a little way up the Nile : then, struck across the desert from Cairo 
for the Convent of S. Catharine, and entered the Holy Land by way of 
Hebron,taking Petra and lIount Hor in their way. This dry desert 
journey wrought wonders for Charles. He declared that he 'could have 
carried the camel.' But he was ill on the Nile,rathe moist air affecting 
him greatly. The travellers succeeded in their object, which was to reach 
Jerusalem (April 8th) in ample time to witness the solemnities of Holy 
Week and Easter. The journal in which my brother from day to day 
jotted down his impressions, was lost out of his saddle-bag,--to the 
infinite regret of many besides himself. From a briefer memorandum- 
book which lies before me, it is found that having inspected every object 
of interest in that sacred locality,having visited Bethlehem and Bethany, 
Raehel's tomb and Emmaus,--having accompanied the pilgrims to 
Jericho and the Jordan,having bathed in the Dead Sea and taken 
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many a thoughtful walk with his brother round the ancient walls of'the 
Holy City';--he left Jerusalem on Easter Tuesday (April 25th),--not 
without casting many 'a longing, lingering look behind.' How can a 
man do otherwise who gazes for the last time on the hills which 'stand 
about Jerusalem ' ;5--at the olive groves with which they are dotted over ;- 
at Gethsemane, and Cedron, and Siloam and the Potter's Field?..." On the 
summit of a hill about two miles north of Jerusalem" (he writes) "we paused 
to take a last look at the blessed spot. ' Peace be within thy walls ! '" 

To one of his temperament, (what need to say it ?) the entire journey 
was a continual source of the most exalted gratification. He had never 
before quitted his native land, and now he found himself visiting every 
most sacred spot on the earth's surface, othe scenes, which beyond all 
others, he had from his earliest childhood most ardently desired to feed 
his eyes upon. In a book called a 'Plain Commentary on the Gosfiels' 
(published more than thirty years ago) several descriptive hints from his 
pen will be found acknowledged in their proper places.  Every object he 
saw,oevery place he visited,Devery sight he witnessed,Drecalled Old 
Testament narrative, or Gospel incident, or prophetic doom. A sharp fit 
of dysentery at Tiberias (Sunday, April 3oth) failed to damp his ardour, 
or materially to darken his recollections of Palestine. He ascribed his 
speedy recovery (under GoI)) in no small degree to his own knowledge of 
medicine; for, ill as he was, he was able to manufacture for himself 
appropriate boluses of opium. His method was, wherever he went, to 
surrender himself,heart and soul,to the associations of every tra- 
ditional locality. He was not the man to ask inconvenient questions 
about the site of the Holy Sepulchre, or the scene of the Transfiguration. 
Delighted with everything he saw, and with everybody he met, he ex- 
hibited in perfection the happiest frame of mind in which a traveller can 
visit Palestine. In the Convent at Bethlehem, where there is a little 
organ, he played 'Adestefldeles'with so much success that the monks 
kissed him and cried. At every sacred locality which he visited (in 
number I36), he collected plants which he preserved and brought away 
as memorials of his journey. Very pleasant it was, long after, to see the 
dear fellow kindle at the mention of Hebron and Jerusalem, Bethlehem 
and Bethany; and go over with delight the circumstances under which 
he had become acquainted with Bethel and Shiloh, Jacob's Well at 
Sychar, the plain of Esdraelon and Jezreel, Nain and Nazareth, Cana and 
the Kishon and Carmel ; but above all,--the sea of Galilee,--on which 
he contrived to get afloat, although no boat was procurable. He 
witnessed a storm on that lake which (in his own language) "made it 
boil like a riot." The brothers ended their journey by visiting Tyre, ('a 
melancholy specimen of Eastern poverty and misery'), Sarepta, Sidon, 
Damascus, Baalbec, and the Lebanon. Returning to Beirout, they em- 
barked for England May I6th, and reached Southampton on the 7th of 
June. The day after, Charles came over to see us in London, and ffas 
fuller than ever of interest. Two days later, he set foot again in Turvey, 
--having been absent from England just five months. 

5 Ps. cxxv. . 
6 s, in the notes on S. John ii. x and iv. 5, 6, 40. Again at S. Luke vii. 
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"until the whole was leavened." Charles Longuet Higgins has been 
deservedly styled "The Father of Church Music" in the county of 
Bedford. Many years after, at the Bristol Church Congress, before which 
he had undertaken to read a paper on Village Psalmody, the thought 
struck him that the best way to exhibit the deficiency of the ancient 
method would be to set before the auditory a sample of it by extemporising 
a vocal illustration. The effect was extraordinary. The audience was 
convulsed. The reporters present laughed so heartily and so long, that, 
blinded with tears, they were simply unable to proceed with their function. 
... He now resumed his place at the Organ, and became the indefatigable 
Choir-master of the parish,--duties which he never more abandoned; 
until, in fact, at the end of five-and-forty years, he was constrained through 
infirmity to resign the offices he was so fond of, into other hands. 
It was indeed one great characteristic of the man whose life I am 
pourtraying, that he would persevere thus inflexibly, punctually, cheerfully 
in the discharge of any established claim of duty. Even better deserving 
of admiration than the works which he achieved, was the moral energy 
with which he sought to ensure that due effect should be given to every 
organization for good, which his zeal had created, or in which he found 
himself called upon to take part. The Clubs which he had long since set 
on foot for the benefit of the parishioners in sickness and old age, he 
retained to the very last under his own management; and the forenoon 
of every lIonday he religiously set apart for the business connected with 
them. No other claim was, under any pretence, suffered to interfere 
with this. For eight-and-forty years, (it provoked general remark,)his 
carriage drove up to his door punctually at 8.45 on a Saturday morning, 
to convey him to the Board of Guardians which met at Bedford at 
Regardless of the weather and of his personal convenience, his supreme 
solicitude was to be at his post as Chairman, 5 at the appointed hour. In 
the same spirit, until declining health rendered it impossible,--besides 
invariably opening, attending three times, and teach!ng in the Sunday 
School,--he was never absent from a single Service in his own parish 
Church; nor ever, when there, failed to preside at the organ thrice 
every Sunday in person. 
Such words are soon written, sooner read ; but the acts, or rather the 
habits referred to, imply a fixedness of principle, and strength of moral 
purpose, rarely witnessed. The life attracts no notice; and must be its 
own reward, or must go unrewarded entirely. But indeed there never 
was a man who so little coveted external applause as Charles Longuet 
Higgins. He dwelt among his own people,' and found his chiefest 
happiness in promoting theirs. As for Church music,--Psalmody in all 
its branches,--it was his supreme delight. He never wearied of it. The 
plain truth is that he accounted the Services of the sanctuary his very 
crown and joy. No toil was it to him to labour in such a cause. He 
"esteemed it more than his necessary food." 
Here, it deserves to be recorded that, for I6 successive summers 

 He had been elected in x837. 



future destinies are becoming, by the progress of recent legislation, more 
and more sensibly brought within the influence of the masses. 
It was especially for the gratification of such auditories that he wrote 
two Lectures on his visit to Sinai and Palestine, which he made attractive 
by means of the magic-lantern. His practice was to illustrate all his 
subjects, whether Historical or Scientific, in this way: having caused to 
be prepared above 5oo beautifully painted slides,--some representing 
natural scenery; some, historical events ; some, famous personages; 
some, the planetary bodies. 
I have said little about my Brother's scientific attainments : but indeed 
there was scarcely any branch of physical Science which he had not 
cultivated. He furnished himself in early life with splendid telescopes, 
and sufficiently mastered the phenomena of the Heavens to be able to 
make the elements of Astronomy interesting to the humblest of audiences. 
In anticipation of the annular eclipse of the sun which occurred on 
Monday, blarch I Sth, I858 , he delivered an admirable village Address, m 
explanatory of the phenomenon and guiding the villagers' minds up to its 
only source, the one Author of Law. Two Lectures on the Solar system 
(I854), and other two on Mechanics (I856), were highly popular,--the 
latter being fully appreciated by the village artizans. When he entertained 
friends at the Abbey, he loved to produce his superb microscope, and 
before a select few to descant on the wonders of Creation. He was never 
more interesting than on such occasions. 
It will be perceived that it was to the Reformation period of our history 
that he chiefly directed his attention. It engaged his profoundest sym- 
pathy. I find an occasional Lecture of his, delivered xTth November, 
I858, which begins as follows :-- 
"It was on this day, three hundred years ago, that the Judge of Heaven and 
Earth called to her account one of the greatest scourges the Church had ever 
known. I am anxious that this, the 3ooth anniversary of the death of Queen 
blary,--which is also the 3ooth anniversary of the day on which Queen Elizabeth 
began her reign,--should not pass without a few words which, if it please GoD, 
may excite in our hearts a grateful remembrance of His mercy in delivering His 
people from the fiery trial which then oppressed them ; and of His great goodness 
in raising up a Queen in whose days the Church, established in England almost 
from the times of the Apostles, was reformed, renewed, settled." 
During the winter of I857, he delivered to his village auditory twenty 
Lectures on the Reformation. I find also a lecture of his entitled 
"19assages from the life of Cardinal Wolsey." It is full of pathos and 
tender interest. 
Another of his occasional Addresses, entitled an "Account of Turvey," 
written so late as I88I, is an endeavour to awaken in the breasts of the 
villagers an intelligent regard for the locality assigned to them by GOD'S 
good Providence ;--an appreciation (so to express oneself), of its place 
in history ;--a recognition of its features of interest. A capital specimen 
it is of what anywhere might,--and what everywhere should,be done 
for those who, through no fault of their own, cannot possibly do it for 
themselves. 
If I were required to lay my finger on the best of this dear friend's 
productions of this class, I should point to the 'Address' which he 
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county of Bedford a man who, when he quits the scene, will be followed 
to the grave with livelier regret, and words of more hearty commendation 
from all,--from the highest to the lowest. 

I never knev one more large-hearted than he was. Firm as a rock in 
his devoted adherence to the Church of his Baptism, and stiffly Conser- 
vative in his political opinions, he was truly liberal in making allowance 
for the convictions of others. The Independent Minister freely resorted 
to him, when in difficulties with his congregation: and such occasions 
were neither trivial nor infrequent. One Minister there was of that 
denomination at Turvey,--his name, Richard Cecil,--who, during a period 
of great bodily and mental distress, eagerly availed himself of my Brother's 
spiritual ministrations when able to endure the presence of no one else. 
Charles had a sincere respect and regard for this man,--who was simply 
worried out of the place, and reduced to dire extremity by (what he called) 
' his flock.' He was really a very superior person. In order to supplement 
his scanty income, having a large family to provide for, he prepared young 
men to become Independent Ministers. David Livingstone ('Missionary, 
Traveller, PMlanthroist,' as he is described on his gravestone in West- 
minster Abbey,) was one of these. "Then you must have known Living- 
stone?"--I once inquired. "To be sure, I did," was the reply: "and 
have many a time bowled him out at cricket."--On the other hand, the 
Romish priest at ,Veston Underwood received from Charles a yearly 
recognition that he was his neighbour. He lived on the pleasantest terms 
with those whose predilections, political as well as religious, were entirely 
opposed to his own. 

And here I am bound to mention that although this dear Brother freely 
acknowledged the superiority of that Catholic system of teaching to which 
he had become introduced at comparatively an advanced period of his 
life, never to the last did he seek to divest himself of the religious prepos- 
sessions of his youth and early manhood. His favourite devotional 
Manuals were those of the school of Leighton. Of Charles Simeon he 
always spoke with enthusiasm. He never went to rest (he once told me) 
without reading a page or two of the 'PilgrDn's Progress.' The 
'Imilation' of Thomas-k-Kempis,DLaw's 'Serious Call,'Scott's Force 
of Truth; were always on the table of his dressing-room. And yet, I 
remember his telling" me that he had studied the  S2biritual Exercises' of 
Ignatius Loyola, and had been deeply affected by them. He found 
edification and comfort in the productions of widely different schools of 
religious teaching. 
His soul was keenly alive to u whatsoever things are true, whatsoever 
things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things are of 
good report." He would kindle in a moment with rapturous emotion, at 
the record of any trait of heroic self-sacrifice,--any bold, any unearthly 
venture of faith : and would be as suddenly surprised into tears. He was 
enthusiastic to the last for GOD and for His Truth. Never can I forget 
the emotion with which he pronounced (for the first time in my hearing) 
that grand passage in Hooker's I St Book (c. ii. 2), beginning,D" Dangerous 
it were for the feeble brain of Man to wade far into the doings of the 
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Most High." The words,--" Whom, although to know be life, and joy 
to make mention of His Name," he delivered as one who knew by a 
blessed personal experience the sweetness of the thing discoursed of. 
It cannot, in conclusion, be too plainly declared that those only who 
knew him most intimately,--knew him as he was invariably to be seen 
amid the sanctities of his home,--can be aware what a very good, what 
a very holy man he was. Always equable in his temper, ever calm, and 
kind, and self-possessed, nothing ever seemed to ruffle him. There never 
fell from his lips a harsh, or uncharitable, or angry word. The serenity 
of his disposition was extraordinary. I never rernember to have seen him 
in a hurry: or flurried: or late for an engagement. He gave to every 
duty its rightful place: allowed to every work its necessary time. The 
regulation of his private daily life seemed to be an integral part of his 
Religion. Piety with him was not a thing put on and put off,--an act, 
belonging to certain times and certain places. It was the abiding habit 
and condition of his soul. 
The more I dwell in memory on the subject of these pages, the more 
impressed I am with the beauty of the character I have been endeavour- 
ing to pourtray. It was a life of consistent goodness from its dawn to its 
close : but the evening of his days was lovelier even than life's commence- 
ment. Not that there remain any incidents to be recorded of a sort to 
exhibit character. What chiefly struck those who lived under the same 
roof with him, mespecially those who had known him in the fulness of his 
strength,--was his more than acquiescence in the altered condition of his 
being. Painful as it was to me, who could remember him like a youthful 
Hercules, now to see him leaning on his stick,--walking with a tottering 
step,--glad of the support of his wife's arm ;--to him it seemed nothing 
else but a wise, and holy, and merciful dispensation; a thing to be as 
thankful for, as the sense of being c lusty and strong.' Not without effort 
was he able latterly to rise from his knees after Family Prayer. Once, 
while offering him a little assistance, I could not suppress the ejaculation 
that ' it had not been always so with him.' Looking fixedly at me, (for he 
had not yet risen from his knees,) he rejoined with some earnestness,-- 
"No, nor do I wish that it were otherwise." In a little frame, suspended 
over the fire-place in his study, is to be seen, written with his own hand :- 
LET COME WHAT WILL COME 
GOD'S WILL IS WELCOME. 
Words which, I am sure, had long been the very motto of his heart. It 
was evidently the fixed conviction of his soul that whatever GOD wills to 
be, is the very best thing that possibly can be: and so, to conform his 
own will to GOD'S will, seemed not so much the purpose of his life as the 
instinct of his spirit. Many, and often repeated, acts of submission had 
at last resulted in a change of nature. Even the weather was always (ac- 
cording to him) the very best possible. On coming down in the'morning, 
scarcely ever did he enter the library where he found me sitting, without 
--(after the customary salutations)--giving utterance to some interesting 
remark suggested by the scene which, as he entered, met his view. The 
clear or the lowering aspect of the heavens,--the rain which was falling 
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or had fallen during the night,--the dewy upland, or the rimy grass, or 
the brightening landscape,--no matter what it was, he had always some- 
thing eucharistic to say about it. He had been estimating how many tons 
of moisture must have descended to the earth during the hours of dark- 
ness, and speculating on the beneficent result ; or, in time of harvest, 
had delighted himself with reckoning the gain to the country of another 
day's sunshine like the last. It was as if he always opened his eyes with 
a 'Henedicite omnia oera' Sincerely did he praise and admire the 
weather even when it crossed some cherished plan of his own. I recall 
a certain occasion, when--his hay having already suffered grievously--a 
Sunday supervened which, without being warm was yet dry, so that if 
Monday had but been fine, what remained of the damaged crop might at 
least have been carried. Monday brought a leaden sky, (a pall of cloud,) 
and a steady downpour. Charles, on entering the library, calmly sur- 
veyed the scene which met his gaze--(for the large window immediately 
fronted him)--in silence. I felt mischievous. "Well, dear fellow. And 
how about the weather this morning ?"... Still fastening his eyes on the 
dreary scene, he said, with slow, earnest emphasis,--" A erywgracious 
retain." A little nod followed, which of course settled the question. 
The gradual diminution of his bodily strength,w(there was no decay of 
the mental faeulties),Dadded to his liability to fits of faintness, latterly 
rendered a journey, even to pay an ordinary visit, so irksome, as to make 
it in fact impracticable. And yet his attention to every home duty con- 
tinued unabated. His cheerfulness too never forsook him, and he dis- 
played the same intelligent interest as of old in public events. But, as I 
have said, he lived entirely at home. The images which the last year or 
two of his life have left on my memory are all inexpressibly sweet and 
tender,--solemn even. When the weather permitted, in the afternoons 
of the Summer and the Autumn, he evidently desired no better recreation 
than to occupy the garden-seat at the extremity of the paved terrace-walk, 
on the south (or garden side) of the Abbey. There, for one, two, or more 
hours consecutively he would survey the quiet landscape, and meditate 
in silence. He delighted, (but it had been the passion of his boyhood), 
to recognize the notes of birds,pro watch the ways of insects,--to con- 
template the heavens,--with a loving eye to review the familiar environ- 
ments of his very happy home. His converse,--(for he was not disin- 
clined to interruption, or even to a saunter to the end of his long walk,) 
his converse at such seasons was always elevating. He had been thinking 
(he would say) of the goodness of GOD in Creation, and of the mysterious- 
ness of our present being. That which made his chiefest bliss at such 
moments was evidently his habit of secretly communing with himself, and 
with the Father of spirits. When he broke silence, it was to remark on 
the beauty of common sights and common sounds, and sometimes he 
would speculate,--evidently with a kind of blissful consciousness that 
very slight had now become the partition between himself and the unseen 
world,--on the wonders which must be awaiting us beyond the grave. 
Quite as often he would revert thankfully to some portion of his own early 
life, and recall with genuine filial piety traits of his Father and Mother .... 
Enough has been said to explain how it came to pass, that the venerable 
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&c.) leaves no doubt as to the spirit and intention of the Founder of Trinity.-- 
The College presents to IO cures of souls. 
xv. ST. JOHN'S COLLEGE was founded (I55. "ad honorem Sanclissimae el 
individuae Trinilatis . . . el ad totius caeleslis hierarchiae gloriam, et ad Chris- 
tianae religionis auffmenlum." "' Cure igitur" (says the pious founder) "instituti 
nostri sit orthodoxae fldei el Chrislianae 2brofessionis augmenlum," &c. "ut 
Theoloffia, verbique )ivini sincera raedicalio, maler ac Domina Scientiarum 
omnium, sua liberius latiusque germina emittal," &c. ",4rtium 3Iagqslri, omnes 
el sinffuH, tempore suae necessariae regentiae completo, static ad sacratn Theolo- 
giam se convertant:" proceeding to the highest degree in Divinity.This College 
has the patronage of 32 cures of souls. 
xvI. JESUS COLLEGE (I57I) was founded "ad summi el Onniolentis DEI 
gloriam el howrem, ad Chrislianae el sincerae Relisionis ampliflcationem, et stabili- 
menlum, ad errorum el falsarum 2bersuasionum exliralionem, ad augendum et 
continuendum 2bidalis culture." " Atrium quoque Magistri, omnes el sDtffuli, 
tempore necessariae suae regentiae completo, slatim ad sacram Theologiam se 
divertant : eidem tam diligenlem exinde oeram danles, ut septimo post gradum 
Magisterii ademptum anno, ad baccalaurealum in Theologig, el exinde ad gradum 
Z)octoris in eadem facullate admillanlur, sub poena amotionis a Collegio in per- 
petuum, nisi ex causa rationabili," &c.This College presents to 19 cures of souls. 
xvII. WADHAM COLLEGE (I612) is described as " quoddam Collegium er- 
etuum Xacraz Teologqae," &c. The Warden must be a Doctor of Divinity. 
Masters must proceed either in the faculty of Theology, Medicine, or Civil Law. 
The College presents to 13 cures of souls. 
XVlII. The Statutes of PEMBROKE COLLEGE, which bear date 1629, require 
that " Omnes Socii et Scholares sui ad sludium Theologiae obligabunlur, et erunt 
Presbyteri intra quatuor annos a gradu Magisterii in artibus suseepto, lee mane- 
bunt in Coll.gio ultra viginti annos ab eodem gradu, nisi fuerint Theologiae 
baccalaureL " Thomas Teesdale's seven Fellows are all bound to take tfoly Orders. 
Queen Anne annexed a Canonry of Gloucester to the Mastership for ever.The 
College presents to 8 cures of souls. 
xIx. WORCESTER COLLEGE, though not founded till I714, retains the same 
character :--" Quicunque sive in Socios sive in Seholares admittendi sunt, ex 
Ecclesia Anglicana slut: intra quatuor annos a gradu Magisterii suscepto, Sacris 
Ordinibus inilienlur, el ost annum e diaconatu ad sacrum Presbyteratus ordinem 
romoveanlur.... Nee plures unquam eodem tempore quam duos infacullate alia 
uam eologiae inciere ermittimus."--The College presents to I o cures of souls. 

But he who would understand to what an extent the Religious element pervades 
the Statutes of the Colleges of Oxford, must inspect those Statutes for himself. 
The constant requirement that the Bible shall be read during time of dinner, 
(sometimes the portion so read being explained afterwards by one of the Fellows) : 
the frequent provision made for holding Theological Disputations, or giving 
Divinity Lectures, in the Chapel: the duties of the " Catechist": the provision 
for public Grace before meals,for Prayers,for the observance of Festival 
Days,--for the maiutenance of the Choir, and for Divine worship generally: 
these and many other like details, all point unmistakably in one direction, and 
prove incoutestably that the recent Legislation is nothing else but a reversal of the 
Intentions of Founders and Benefactors. //Vho that surveys the foregoing extracts 
will deny that "THE DISESTABLISHMENT OF RELIGION " in such Institutions as 
these is " THE BETRAYAL OF A SACRED TRUST"? 

APPENDIX (G). 
THE COLLEGES O1" OXFORD INTENDED FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT O1" 
LEARNING IN THE SONS OF POOR PARENTS. 
[Referred to atages 65 : 85-8 : 22I : 233-4.] 
THE following notices on this subject, indicative of the intentions of Founders, 
are derived from a cursory inspection 6f the Statutes. Such notices might be very 
largely increased :-- 



